































THE RELIQUARY. 


JANUARY, 1880. 





NOTES ON THE WAR STANDARD OF SIR THOMAS DE 
SWYNNERTON, KT. 


BY THE REV. 0. SWINNERTON, BENGAL CHAPLAIN. 


Tae Standard to which the following notes refer is the one preserved 
and emblazoned in the College of Arms, and which in its records is 
ascribed to Sir Thomas de Swynnerton, Kt., Hostiarius to Edward III.,. 
and Lord of Swynnerton, in co. Stafford, from the year 1349 to the 
year 1861. It may be blazoned, or verbally described, as follows :— 
The Cross of S. George—Per fess of four, or and azwre—on a hill vert, 
gorged with a collar azure, which is garnished with six bezants, a boar 
statant argent, tusked or, beariug in his mouth an apple or pome- 
granate vert, between three daisy-tufts argent in chief and as many 
argent in base—AVAUNTUREZ ET—in chief a daisy-tuft argent and in 
base another—MaROHEZ AvVaAUNT—in chief three daisy-tufts argent and 
as many in base—border argent and sable—motto argent.* It is 
represented on Plate XIV. 

The question arises—What was the probable history of this War 
Standard ? and one of the heraldic emblems or charges which it dis- 
plays seems to suggest the answer. 

It will be observed that the field is sprinkled with bunches of 
daisies, or marguerites, which at the date the Standard was designed 
probably figured for the first time as the badge of the family of Swyn- 
nerton. How came the knight to fix his choive on marguerites ? 
What so likely as that the marguerites were assumed in honour of 
the lady who first worked the Standard ? And who so likely to have 
worked the Standard as the wife of the man whose follower was to 
bear it in storm and seige, and in the angry shock of arms? We 
have merely to consider, first, that the science of heraldry attained a 
wonderful significance in the times of the Edwards, and next, that to 
















* This describes the copy which was furnished by H.M. Heralds to the late 
= Fitzherbert, of Swynnerton, Esquire. ; 
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the polished court of the third monarch of that name, so distinguished 
for its chivalrous devotion to Fair Lady, we owe the beautiful legend 
of the Garter and the Lady of Wake, to feel sure that Margaret was 
the name of the beloved one, whose presence was to accompany her 
absent lord in the marguerites of the Battle Standard ascribed to Sir 
Thomas de Swynnerton. 

But is there any instance on record where such a tender compliment 
was paid by warrior-knight to dame forlorn? Living in tented field 
in the savage wilds of Afghanistan, I have no means of citing a pre- 
cisely like example, but it is well known that the days of chivalry 
were full of them. If I mistake not, Planche, Somerset Herald, 
whose straightforward books have done so much for Armory, mentions 
that the husband or the sons of Margaret of Anjou adopted mar- 
guerites as a cognizance, and he quotes Chaucer’s suggestive lines :— 


**The Daise, a flour white and rede, 
In French called la belle Margarete.” 


But asa beautiful illustration, if nothing more, of that courtly 
enthusiasm, generous only as long as it was genuine, which warmed 
the hearts of knights of old, I am enabled by the kindness of a distant 
friend to quote an instance somewhat similar, though it occurred at a 
later date. 

In an old devotional book, in the National Library of the Arsenal 
at Paris, is preserved a delicately-painted emblazonment of the arms 
and emblematic device of Margaret of Navarre, executed in the Six- 
teenth Century by a famous artist of the time named Geoffrey Tory. 
The Queen’s arms are impaled with those of her husband, Henry 
d’Albret. The shield is surmounted by a regal crown, and surrounded 
by a classical garland of myrtle, while the whole design stands out 
from a field azure, sprinkled with guttes d’or. On the lower half of 
the design appears Margaret’s emblem-flowers, tufts of daisies, white 
and red, most carefully drawn and painted, the whole effect being 
very striking and beautiful. In the same volume exists another pic- 
ture of equal merit and beauty, representing Henry of Navarre and 
Margaret de Valois in the gardens of Alencon. The Queen, or rather 
the Dowager Duchess d’Alengon, as she was then, is seen some little 
distance behind her royal suitor, draped in golden brocade, and 
attended by her damsels. The distance is filled in with fountains, 
groves, and the ducal palace, and with groups of careless happy 
lovers. The chief figure is that of Henry himself, gorgeous with cloth 
of gold, crimson silk, and snowy lace. He is standing in the middle 
of a bed of marguerites. In his left hand, extended towards Mar- 
garet, he holds a pink blossom, and with his right he points to the 
scroll beneath the picture, the legend being :— 


**Inveni unam preciosam Margaritam quam intimo Corde Collegi. 


Nothing could be more pointed than the allusion, and nothing 
could illustrate better those fashionable devices of the ages of 
chivalry. Perhaps in the case of Henry of Navarre the conceit was 
somewhat strained. Yet we are safe in concluding that the daisies in 
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the field of the Swynnerton Standard carry a meaning quite as 
poetical and as real as the emblem-flowers in the garden of Queen 
Margaret. 

Then the question arises—Who was the lady whose device was 
thus adopted as the household badge of the Swynnertons? The wife 
of Sir Thomas de Swynnerton was named, not Margaret, but Maud or 
Matilda. She was a De Holand, a sister-in-law to that “ Fair Maid 
of Kent,” whose interesting accident at the Court of Edward III., when 
for a time she passed as Countess of Salisbury, suggested to the 
ardent monarch’s mind the institution of the proudest Order of 
Chivalry in Europe. It was not she whose charms were blazoned 
abroad in the embroidered daisy-tufts. Evidently the Standard 
belonged to an earlier date, and Sir Thomas de Swynnerton must 
have received it by inheritance. 

I should like to find proof that it was first displayed by that stout 
old knight, Sir John de Swynnerton, in the reign of Henry of Win- 
chester, and that the deft fingers of Dame Margery, his wife, were 
those which first worked the design. And indeed there are reasons 
which render this supposition not improbable. It is well known that 
“ Cognoissances”” were of very early assumption, while at the same 
time, if it be true that she married a cousin, Margaret may have 
been herself the heiress of Swynnerton, and her husband, Sir John 
de Swynnerton, might well have adopted her characteristic device ; 
the more so as their ancient cognizance, the cross fleury, was at that 
time the one exclusive charge of their coat-armour. But setting aside. 
this theory, there is a lady, if Huntbach is right, much nearer to 
the time of Sir Thomas de Swynnerton, to whom the honour of the 
marguerites may be fairly assigned. I refer to the Lady Margaret 
de Swynnerton, whom I take to have been Sir Thomas’ mother. Her 
husband was Lord Roger de Swynnerton, a knight banneret, and a 
baron of the realm, renowned among his peers for chivalry and feats 
of arms. One of the twenty-five chief commanders of the king’s army 
in the campaign against the Scots in 1883, ‘‘ Monsire Roger de Swyn- 
nerton ” distinguished himself at the battle of Halidon Hill and in 
the siege and capture of Berwick, and we can well imagine that on 
both occasions this very Standard floated over the surging ranks of 
lance and battle-axe, or led on his Staffordshire archers to vantage- 
ground. It was in the early months of Spring, and the old oaks of 
Swynnerton were still sapless and bare, when he bade farewell to 
Lady Margaret in the castle court, and the marguerites were unfurled, 
and he sallied forth at the head of his horses and men,* But the 
golden glow of autumn’s sun shone fair on tree and turret when he 
returned once more and hung up the massy folds over the corbels of 
his antique hall. In 1838 he died, having fought to the last, and the 
old knight, whose life had been spent on the field, was borne on lusty 
shoulders, in the midst of attendant mutes and banners and 
scutcheons, under the grim portcullis, and up the beautiful slope of 
his ancestral demesne, to the Lady Chapel, which he had piously 





* His summons was dated February. The battle was fought on July 19. 
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built for Masses of Requiem against the southern chancel-wall of the 
old manorial church, while the Standard which had marked his 
presence in the clash of arms, passing over Robert, his eldest son and 
heir, who had assumed the tenure, descended in due course to his 
warrior son, Thomas, the friend and connection of Edward the Black 
Prince. And as Sir Thomas probably fought at Creey, and was cer- 
tainly with his renowned brother-in-law, Thomas Holland, Earl of 
Kent, under the walls of Calais, we may justly believe that this same 
Standard, which had led on the Swynnerton retainers against the 
Scots, led them then with equal glory against the ranks of the 
French. Nay, we may assume that it waved among the chivalry of 
England at Poictiers, since we know that its lord, Sir Thomas de 
Swynnerton, subsequently received the king’s direct commission to 
superintend those who had charge of the royal prisoner of France when 
he lodged at the Savoy, and it is but fair to infer that a knight who 
could be so far honoured was one who had assisted in achieving that 
brilliant victory, so glorious to us, so disastrous to King John, which 
was lost and won among the vineyards of sunny Poitou. 

When Sir Thomas in turn had gone to his rest in the dim aisles of 
Swynnerton Church, where the body of Lady Maud was already lying 
under her calm sweet effigy of stone, how fared it with the old Battle 
Standard then? Perhaps another precisely like it in all points had 
taken ita place, while the original was treasured within the castle- 
walls, never to be disturbed by sound of onset again. Perhaps, if it 
hung not in tatters long before, it went forth for the last time with 
the succeeding lord on John of Gaunt’s ill-starred expedition to Spain, 
If so, its fair marguerites, and the staunch old boar, and the grand 
stirring old Norman cri d’armes, must have flaunted the walls of Brest 
on that fatal morning when Sir Robert de Swynnerton, venturing too 
near the beleaguered fortress, was crushed by the fulling of a tower 
and borne back to his pavilion a corpse. Whether the knight’s 
remains were consigned to foreign soil or shipped over the sea to lie 
in the graves of his fathers, I know not ; but we may picture his gal- 
lant War Standard, when once again the drawbridge of Swynnerton 
Castle had been lowered to receive it, drooping mournfully in those 
widowed halls, where his noble wife Elizabeth, heiress of the house of 
Beke, grand-daughter of that Earl of Stafford called Ralph the Good, 
and great-great-grand-daughter of Joan Plantagenet of Acre, lived 
solitarily with her fair young daughter Maud, the sole heiress of 
all their broad lands, except the Manor of Swynnerton itself, which 
in due time passed to Humphrey de Swynnerton, her cousin- 
german, 


Nore.—Another drawing of the Standard is in the Stafford Library, and is shown 
on Plate XV. It is not necessarily another standard of the Sir Thomas who died in 
1361, but may have belonged to Thomas de Swynnerton, who, in 1894-5, married Mar- 
garet Brereton, or to the Thomas de Swynnerton (if this was not the same person) 
who took Newcastle, and was a staunch adherent of the rebellious Ear] of Northumber- 
land. The Swynnertons of Eccleshall differenced their shield with a bend gules, and 
this would strengthen the supposition that this standard was theirs. On the other 
hand, - was also the differencing colour of Sir John de Swynnerton, of Hylton, 
temp. Edw. II. and III. 
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THE LUCKS OF MUNCASTER AND BURRELL GREEN. 
BY LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.8.A., ETC. 


In the last volume of the “Reziquary” I took occasion to write 
somewhat fully upon, and illustrate, the “ Luck of Edenhall,”—an 
Art-object of priceless value and of intense legendary interest, 
belonging to Sir Richard Musgrave, Bart.—and I now+with equal 
pleasure proceed to describe another precious relic of the same tradi- 
tional character, belonging to the Right Hon. Lord Muncaster, M.P., 
to whom I am indebted not only for permission to engrave the object 
itself, but for many of the particulars which I shall embody in this 
notice. 

Cumberland, as I have before remarked, is undoubtedly the “luckiest” 
of all our Engiish counties, for within its confines are no less than 
four so-called “ Lucks”—the first, that of Edenhall (which I have 
already fully described) having a fairy origin ; the second, that of 
Muncaster (of which I am now about to write), being purely historical ; 
the third, that of Burrell Green (to which I am also about to 
pay attention), seeming to have no foundation beyond simple tradi- 
tion ; and the fourth, simply a relic which its owners are “lucky” 
enough to possess—all carefully preserved, and each having its own 
peculiar story, and held to be, by their owners, and the universal 
acquiescence of the popular mind, far beyond measure in interest 
and in value, and far beyond price in traditional and legendary” 
importance. 

The general idea of these “ Lucks” is that so long as the object 
remains intact in the hands of the owners, “ good-luck ” will attend 
their families, undertakings, and estates, but. that should harm befal 
it, misfortunes will be sure to follow. In different ages and in different 
localities these “‘ Lucks,” as they are called, have found their mysteri- 
ous way into the possession of families more or less noted, and have 
been treasured and handed down with religious, or rather, super- 
stitious, care from generation to generation; and the beliefs, the 
legends, the traditions, and the rhymes by which they are sur- 
rounded—however wild and impossible they may be—are believed 
in, with a steadfastness of faith worthy a better cause. 

“There was a King and Queene of Phairie,” says our Royal 
James in his ‘‘ Demonology,” ‘‘ and they had a jolly court and 
traine ; they bad a teynd and duetie, as it were, of all goodes ; they 
naturally rode and went, sate and dranke, and did all other actions 
like natural men and women. Witches have been transported with 
the Phairie to a hill, which opening, they went in, and theire saw a 
farie Queene, who being now lighter gave them a stone that had 
sundrie vertues”—and not only so, but cups of rare value, goblets 
of wondrous make and of choicest materials, or cups of crystal and 
glass that were beyond human skill to make, or human calculations 
to over-estimate. These were supposed to possess marvellous powers 
both for good and evil, and were carefully retained as heirlooms, 
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where fear or awe did not prevent their acceptance. “One day these 
fairies,” says Moses Pott, “gave my sister Mary a silver cup, which 
held about « quart, bidding her to give it to my mother, but my 
mother would not accept of it;” and to another they gave a gift 
of a cup, and after having themselves fed the recipient with sweet 
fairy-cakes, gave her ointments and salves to heal diseases, and a 
power to do good for herself and others so long as she retained the 
cup perfect as received by her. The “ Luck of Edenhall,” it will be 
remembered from what I have already written in these pages, is of 
all fairy-stories the richest and most delightful. Full of romance, 
and brimming over with wild and vivid imagination, the story is one 
to be remembered, and to be cherished. But I need allude no farther 
to it on the present occasion. 

The “ Luck or Muncaster.” like that of Edenhall, is of glass, but 
the two are of totally different period and form—the one is a drink- 
ing cup, the other a bowl ; and derive their interest from distinctly 
different sources—the one from fairy-lore, the other from historical 
circumstance. This remarkably curious and, I believe, unique glass 
bowl is five and five-eighths inches in diameter at the top and two and 
a quarter inches in height. It is formed of glass of a greenish hue, 
with simple ornamentation in gold and enamel. The two upper rows 
of dots forming, as it were, a series of trefoils, as shown in the 
engraving, are of a pale dull lilac coloured enamel on the glass itself ; 
the next band is a row of white enamel spots upon a gold ground, 
with a delicate gold line above and below ; next a band or line com- 
posed of small gold squares; and the next same as the first, but 
reversed, while the lower part is roughly ornamented on the glass itself, 
and has almost a bronzed appearance. It is engraved on Plate XVI. 

This highly interesting relic was, according to the family tradition, 
given to the direct ancestor of Lord Muncaster, Sir John Pennington, 
by King Henry VI. on leaving Muncaster, after the battle of Hexham, 
or of Towton. Sir John was a staunch adherent of the unfortunate 
monarch, whom he sheltered at Muncaster Castle on his flight from 
the Yorkists. It has been stated by Mr. White that the King was 
twice there—first “in 1461, when, accompanied by his Queen and 
their young son, with the Dukes of Exeter and Somerset, he fled with 
great precipitation from Scotland ; and second, after the battle of 
Hexham, which was fought on the 15th of May, 1468. On his 
defeat at Hexham, some friends of the fugitive King took him under 
their protection and conveyed him into Lancashire. During the 
time he remained in concealment, which was about twelve months, the 
King visited Muncaster. On this occasion the royal visit appears to 
have been attended with very little of regal pomp or ceremony. 
Henry having made his way into Cumberland, with only one com- 
panion, arrived at Irton Hall soon after midnight; but his quality 
being unknown, or the inmates afraid to receive him, he was denied 
admittance. He then passed over the mountains towards Muncaster, 
where he was accidentally met by some shepherds at three o’clock in 
the morning, and was conducted by them to Muncaster Castle. The 
spot where the meeting took place is still indicated by a tall steeple- 
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like monument on an eminence at some distance from the Castle.” 
In reference to this, Lord Muncaster informs me that, according 
to the family tradition, the King was only once, not twice, at Mun- 
caster Castle ; this was after the battle of Hexham or Towton, when 
he came as a fugitive, and, of course, devoid of all regal state. 

The remembrance of the visit of the King is still retained at Mun- 
caster, in addition to the tradition of the ‘“ Luck,” by a bed-room 
being called “ Henry the Sixth’s Room,” or ‘‘ The King’s Koom,” and 
is said to have been the one he occupied and “ was concealed in at the 
time he was flying from his enemies in 1461, when Sir John Penning- 
ton, the then possessor of Muncaster, gave a secret reception,” “The 
posts of the bed in which he slept,” continues Roby, “which are of 
handsome carved oak, are also in the same room, in good preserva- 
tion.” The Castle was much altered and restored by Mr. Salvin, but 
Lord Muncaster informs me that much of the old building remains, 
particularly the Corridor in which “ Henry VI.’s Koom ” is situated, 
and a tower in which were found (when alterations were made a 
century ago) Roman bricks and a gold coin of Theodosius. ‘“ The 
bed-posts,” his Lordship adds, “are undoubtedly old, ard probably 
of the date of Henry VI.” 

On leaving Muncaster Castle, the Monarch is said to have given this 
precious relic into the hands of Sir John Pennington, saying to him, 
“Your family shall prosper so long as they preserve this glass un- 
broken.” “The benediction attached to its security being then 
uppermost in the recollection of the family, it was considered essential 
to the prosperity of the house at the time of the usurpation that 
the ‘ Luck of Muncaster’ should be deposited in a safe place ; it was 
consequently buried till the cessation of hostilities had rendered all 
further care and concealment unnecessary. Unfortunately, however, 
the person commissioned to disinter this precious jewel let the box 
fall in which it was locked up, which so alarmed the then existing 
members of the family that they could not muster up courage enough 
to satisfy their apprehensions. It, therefore, according to the tradi- 
tionary story still preserved in the family, remained unopened for 
more than forty years, at the expiration of which period a Pennington, 
more hardy or more courageous than his predecessors, unlocked the 
casket, and exultingly proclaimed the safety of the ‘ Luck.’” 

In Roby’s “ Traditions of Lancashire” is a metrical version of the 
story, not very cleverly put together, and altogether different in its 
incidents from the tradition. In it the King is made to say to Sir 
John Pennington :— 


But take this cup—’tis a hallowed thing, 
Which holy men have blessed ; 

In the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
This crystal once did rest ; 

And many a martyr, and many a saint, 
Around its brim have sate ; 

No water that e’er its lips have touched, 
But is hallowed and consecrate. 


"Tis thine, Sir John ; not an empire’s worth, 
Nor wealth of Ind could buy 
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The like, for never was jewel seen 


Of such wondrons poten re 
It shall bless thy bed, Pit oh bless thy board ; 


They shall = by this token ; 
In Muncaster Castle good luck shall be, 
Till this charmed cup is broken ! 


Sir John he bent him on his knee, 
And the King’s word ne’er did err, 

For the cup is called, to this blessed hour, 
“The Luck of Muncaster.” 


Roby’s ballad then makes it that in the Border Wars, Sir John fear- 
ing for the safety of the ‘ Luck,” sent his “ kinsman, good at need,” 
“Sir William, of Liddislee,” to Muncaster to his lady to— 

. . . bid her, rather than house or land 
Take heed of that cup of grace, 

Which King Henry gave to our ancestor, 
The “ luck” of our noble race, 

Bid her bury it deep at dead of night, 
That no eye its hiding see. 


But, he traitorous knight as he was, got the cup on pretence of bury- 
ing it, and then with the intention of destroying the ‘‘ Luck ” of the 
house, threw down the casket and fled. Years after, as the sequel of 
the ballad recounts, the head of the family having gone a wooing to 
“ Lonsdale’s Ledy Margaret,” at Lowther, was rejected by that lady 
with contumely, who twitted him with the fact that the ‘‘ ‘ Luck’ was 
broken,” and as he returned moodily homewards was met by a sprite— 
an “elfin dwarf” or “goblin”—who uttered the prophetic words, 
“ There is a key in Muncaster Castle—can break that maiden’s heart 
in twain.” Returving to his Castle— 


He kicked the casket o’er and o’er, 
With rage and contumely ; 
When lo! a tinkling sound was heard,— 
Down dropped a glittering key. 
* o . * 7 
He took the key, and he turned the lock, 
And 4 arene the casket wide. 
7 cm * 


The holy cup lay glist ning there, 
that blessed token, 
For i ie atm form unharmed lay, 
The *‘ luck ” had ne’er been broken ! 


Nor has it down to the present hour! It rests safely in Muncaster 
Castle, guarded with the religious care so eminently due to so fragile 
and so choice a relic, and only exhumed from its hiding place in the 
*Strong-room” on special occasions ;—one of these occasions being 
when it was brought out specially by Lord Muncaster, that the 
drawing from which the accompanying engraving has been executed, 
was made for my present notice and one which I recently gave in the 
pages of the Art Journal. It is the first and only engraving ever 
made of this inestimable relic. 

In this delicate and fragile bowl, rich in its associations, and sur- 
rounded by a halo of interest far brighter and more lasting than that 
attuched to many remains—fresh as it once was from the hands of 
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royalty ; hallowed by age, and rendered superlatively interesting by 
a blending together of historical incident and traditional lore—in 
this invaluable vessel all the members of the Pennington family, as I 
am informed by their noble head, the present Lord Muncaster, have 
been christened, and their “Luck” has been “luckily ” preserved 
from the hour of the gift to that on which I write. 

Lord Muncaster informs me 
that until recently a painting was 
preserved in the Castle, which 
represented “‘ King Henry VI. 
giving to Sir John Pennington, 
on his leaving the Castle in 
1461, the ‘Luck of Mun- 
caster.’” This painting, his 
Lordship tells me, was, very 
much to his regret, destroyed 
during some alterations in the 
building. A small painting 
on panel is, however, still pre- 
served in the Castle, which 
represents the King(Henry VI.) 
in rega] costume, holding the 
“ Luck” in his left hand. It is 
rudely drawn, but possessed of 
special interest; a rough sketch 
of it is here given. 

I learn from Mr. Fitch that in the Parish Church is a monument 
to Sir John Pennington, which is thus inscribed :—‘“ Of your charitie 
praye for the sowl of Syr John de Penyngton, sonne of Syr Alan de 
Penyngton, who had to wyfe Elizabeth dowter of Syr Nichols de 
Radcliffe de Derwontwater, a woman of noble blode, Yis Syr Joha 
reseved a brauve workyd glasse cuppe, with his rod before yat whyllys 
the familie shold keep it unbruken thei sholde gretely thrif, whych 
cuppe is called the lucke of Molcastre. He was a grete captain and 
heded the left winge of the armie agayne the Scotties: whyles Erle 
of Northumberland he did the mayne bodie.” 

The third of the Cumberland “ Lucks,” that known as the “ Luck 
or Burret Green,” is totally different in its own character and in 
that of the traditionary story to which it is attached, from either 
of the others. The legend connected with this relic is obscure and 
very vague in most of.its particulars. It is said that the “ Luck” 
was given to an ancestor of the family “in the olden time,” by a 
fairy, or ‘‘ Hob-i’th-hurst,” to whom kindness had been shown—or, 
according to another version, a witch or soothsayer—-with a strict in- 
junction that it should never be parted with “for love or money,” or 
be allowed to pass out of the family, and that this injunction was 
emphasised by the uttering, in prophetic tones, of the words :— 


“Tf this dish be sold or gi’en [given] 
Farewell the luck of Burrell Green.” 
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This couplet is evidently a tolerably modern paraphrase on the 
well-known lines of the “ Luck of Edenhall.” This curious relic 
belongs to Mr. Lamb, of Great Salkeld, in Cumberland, in whose 
family it has been carefully preserved for some generations ; and to 
whom I am indebted for permission to here engrave it. It is of 
brass, circular in form, and bears around its central ornament an 
almost illegible inscription, as follows :— 


PMarp - Mother - Of - Hesus - Habiour - Of - Men 


In Old English characters ; and in another circle, outside this one, 
the “ Luck ” inscription, in very much more modern lettering— 


IF THIS DISH BE SOLD OR GI’EN FAREWELL THE LUCK 
OF BURRELL GREEN. 


In diameter this brazen dish measures 16} inches, and in depth 

1} inches. Its form is carefully shown on the engraving, Plate XVI. 
' The fourth “* Luck” of this lucky county is that of the “ Luox or 
Worksineton Hau.” Of this interesting object, Mr. Fitch thus 
writes me :—“ The ‘ Luck of Workington Hall,’ the seat of the 
Curwens, would seem to be of an entirely different character to that 
of Mancaster. The Workington ‘ Luck’ we are told is a Quaiagh, 
or small drinking cup of agate, which the unhappy Mary Queen of 
Scots presented to Sir Henry Curwen, on the morning of her de- 
parture for Cockermouth, some eight miles distant, where she stayed 
at the house of good Master Henry Fletcher, merchant, and held a 
court there attended by the families around—many coming from afar, 
from the hills and vales of that part of the country. It was on the 
evening before she rode to Cockermouth, by the vale of the Derwent, 
on Sunday, May 16th, 1568 (the fatal battle of Langside having been 
fought three days before), that the unfortuuate lady took a final 
leave of her kingdom, making a somewhat hurried flight into Eng- 
land, crossing the Solway Firth in the open ferry-boat, and landed at 
Workington, being there received by Sir Henry Curwen, who con- 
ducted her to the hall, where she shared their evening meal, and 
where she wrote, ere she left, that letter to Elizabeth, announcing her 
seeking shelter in her realm.” 


Winster Hall, 
Derbyshire. 
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THE FRIAR-PREACHERS, OR BLACKFRIARS, OF 
BAMBROUGH. 


BY THE REV. ©. F. R. PALMER. 


BamBroueH, or Bamborough, in Northumberland, is associated with 
the earliest history of the Dominican Order, even before the Friar- 
Preachers established themselves in England. The church of Bam- 
brough was appropriated by Henry I. to the Augustinian Priory of 
St. Oswald, of Nostell, in Yorkshire ; but King John gave it to Ste- 
fano Ceccano, called de Fossa Nuova, a Roman, who had been raised, 
in 1212, to the dignity of cardinal-deacon of San Angelo, and after- 
wards became cardinal-priest of the title of SS. Twelve Apostles. 
After the death of John, who was too truculent a king to be bearded 
with impunity whilst alive, the prior of Nostell contested the gift. 
Out of the revenues of this church, the cardinal bestowed a perpetual 
rent of fifty marks (33/. 6s. 8d.) on the convent of San Sisto in Rome, 
where, in 1220, the Nuns of St. Dominic had settled ; and this was 
done with the hearty assent of the Priory of St. Nostell, expressed 
through the sub-prior and cellarer, who were then at the Roman 
Court, to uphold their right before the pope. Shortly after, the car- 
dinal surrendered the church to Pope Honorius III., who restored it, 
4 kal. Junii (May 29th), 1221, to the Priory, reserving a pension of 
100/. a-year to the cardinal, whilst, as long as he lived, only ten 
marks of the rent should be paid to the Roman convent.* The 
cardinal died in 1227, and then the full rent fell to the Nuns, the 
gift being confirmed in 1244, by Innocent IV.” The Ecclesiastical 
Taxation of Pope Nicholas IV., about 1291, gives tho following valu- 
ation :-— 
“ Bamburg Rect’ (Priori S’ci Oswaldi wise ) £230 9 4 
Porcio S’ci Sixti in eadem 83 6 8,”° 


And so the annuity went on for two a years, when it was dis- 
puted and fell into arrears, till, in 1428, land in Italy and 3,086 
florins of gold were substituted. It has always been averred that the 
rent was given by the cardinal as a thanks-offering, because his 
nephew, Napoleon Orsini, who had been killed by a fall from his 
horse, on Ash Wednesday (Feb. 11th), 1219-20, was restored to life, 
at San Sisto, through the prayers of St. Dominic. ¢ 

The Priory of the Friar-Preachers at Bambrough was a royal foun- 
dation, begun at the instance of F. John de Derlington, confessor of 
King Henry III., and at last archbishop of Dublin. Following the 
counsel of his ghostly guide, this king granted licence to the Friars, 
Nov. 20th, 1265, to erect a house and dwell here, as soon as they 
could find a suitable spot whereon to establish themselves.° Within 
a few months they secured a small site, and the king hastened to aid 





* Addit. MSS. of Brit. Mus., cod. 15,352, p. 118. 
b Bulleriam Ord. Preed. © Taxatio ‘Ecclesiastica, P. Nich. IV., p. 317. 
@ Buillar. Ord. Pred. © Pat. 60 Hen. IIl., m. 42. 
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them in improving their boundaries. By exchange, he received 8 a. 
of land from Henry Spring, 3a. from Simon Fitz Robert, and 1a. 
from Stephen le Mareschal ; which 7 a. (measured at 20 ft. to the 
perch), he gave, Aug. 26tb, 1266, for the weal of his soul and the 
souls of his ancestors and heirs in pure and perpetual almoign, tu the 
Friars, for enlarging their plot.‘ In the following year, by letters- 
patent of July 7th, and charter of July 12th, he made another gift of 
10a., taken out of the royal demesnes, the yearly extent of which was 
40s. paid to the crown in the fee-farm rent of the town. Of this land, 
6a. lay in Bamburg old pool, and 4 a. in the ploughland called Grene- 
welleflat : the land being bestowed in pure and perpetual almoign, in 
order that the oratory might be erected thereon, and other buildings 
according to the custom of the Order, for habitation. * 

A little more than twenty-five years after their establishment at 
Bambrough, the Friars fell into some trouble, for Hugh de Cressingh’ 
and his associates, justices-in-eyre, seized into the king’s hands 2a. 
of land which they had acquired of Gylmine de Wellenir, because it 
was of the ancient demesnes of the crown, and had been made over to 
them without the royal licence. But Edward I. satisfactorily settled 
the matter, Dec. 8th, 1293, by restoring it to them in the same 
manner as they had it before." It is probable that this was the first 
site. 

The Priory of Bambrough seems to have been very small ; for in 
the best days of the Order, the convent consisted of only eight or teri 
religious. It was one of the thirty-nine houses to which the executurs 
of the will of queen Eleanor of Castile made a legatory donation, 
100s. being given for it to F. William de Hotham, provincial, through 
Robert de Middelton.‘ Being on the border-land, it must have been 
much harassed during the long and bloody strifes between England 
and Scotland. In their military expeditions into the north, the kings 
of England sometimes passed through Bambrough, and rested under 
the shelter of its magniticent castle. Edward I. arrived here, Dec. 
12th, 1299, and gave 6s, 8d. through F. Henry de Endreby, to the 
(10) religious, for two days’ food.) About Jan. Ist or 2nd, 1299- 
1300, the king arrived again, and gave 10s., through the same F. 
Henry, for three days’ food ;* and July 2nd, 1301, he came and gave 
6s. 8d., also through F. Henry, for two days’ fuod.' Edward III. in 
passing through Bambrough, Dec. 8th, 1835, gave six quarters of 
corn, which cost 36s., to the convent;™ and Dec. 9th, 1341, the 
Friars met him in procession at his coming into the town, and he 
gave them 2s. 8d., being the accustomed alms for eight religious. ® 

Henry Perey, by will dated Sept. 13th, 1349, and proved Mar. 12th, 
1351-2, bequeathed 20s. to the Friar-Preachers of Bambrough. ° 

t Tbid., m. 6. 8 Pat. 51 Hen. III., m. 13. Cart. 61 Hen. III., m, 4. 
h Pat, 22 Edw. L., m. 26. 
{ Rot. (garderob.) liberationum pro regina, 19-20 Edw. I. 
J Lib. quotidianus Contrarot. garder., 28 Edw. I., fol. 31. 
k Lib. garder. (elemos.) 27-28 Edw. I. 
! Lib. garder. (de elemos. regis: 29 Edw. I.: Additional MSS., cod. 7,966a. 
m Lib. garder. de annis, 8, 9, 10, 11 Edw. III., Bibl. Cotton, Nero 0. VII. 


2 Lib. garder. 17-19 (15-18) Edw. ITI.: Treas. of Rec. of Exch. vol. A 5. 
© Testamenta Eboracensia, p. 57. 
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In the town of Bambrough, adjoining the land of the Friar- 
Preachers, stvod a hospital or chantry of St. Mary Magdalen, which 
was a royal foundation, endowed with lands and rents to the amount 
of five marks a-year. The chaplain was bound to celebrate mass, and 
to perform other works of piety for the king and for the souls of his 
progenitors. Although unmentioned in the Taxation of pope Nicho- 
las IV., the hospital was certainly in existence in the time of Edward 
IL; for Isabel, widow of John de Vescy, whilst by royal grant she held 
for life the castle and town of Bambrough, ? committed the custody 
of it, between 1805 and 1807, to Thomas de Annevine, chaplain, 
which gift was ratified, Dec 11th, 1818, by Edward II.¢ John de 
Dranfeld was appoiuted custodian, Feb. 1st, 1862-3, by Edward III., 
who commanded the sheriff to put him into possession,* Soon after, 
John de Barnebeby was appointed to the hospital, who surreptitiously 
took away the books, vestments, and other furniture (ornamenta) of 
the chapel, and retained the rents, but neglected the obligations. 
The chapel and buildings fell into great dilapidation, At last, Ed- 
ward III. issued a commission, Feb. 28th, 1875-6, to Clement, prior 
of Tynemouth ; Richard de Irlande, vicar of EZmylden; Adam de 
Allerton, master of Bambrough church ; and Thomas Galon, clerk ; 
three or two of them, to make inquisition into the matter. There- 
upon the prior, Mar, 8th, ordered the sheriff to summon a jury at 
Bambrough, for the Thursday of the fifth week of Lent (Apr. 3rd) ; 
on which day the commissioners made their investigation. They 
found that the duties of the hospital or chantry had been withheld 
by Barnebeby for the last ten years, and that the buildings, mainly 
in his time, had fallen into such ruin, that the chapel could not be 
repaired for less than twenty marks, and that it would take at least 
thirty-six marks more to repair the hall, puntry, kitchen, and other 
chambers. All the defaults and abstractions had happened under the 
same custodian,* On Apr. 16th, Nicholas Miles, clerk, was appointed 
to the hospital by the king, on condition that he undertook the duties 
of the foundation ; and the constable of the castle, or his lieutenant, 
was ordered to give him possession.* It does not appear whether the 
king repaired the buildings; but it seems unlikely that the work 
would have been done by the chaplain, as the expense would have 
absorbed the revenues for nearly twelve years. At last the hospital 
was incorporated with the Dominican Priory. The Friars presented 
@ cross made out of the wood of the Holy Cross, to Richard II., who, 
in part remuneration for this relic, bestowed on them the advowson 
of the Chapel of St, Mary Magdalen, with the lands, Feb. 20th, 1881-2, 
pertaining, in free, pure, and perpetual almoign ; with licence to 
appropriate it, in enlargement of their homestead, and in aid of their 
support." Thus the Friars occupied the land, with the spiritual 

aa m. 83 Edw. I., m. 2, in ched. 
a Pat. 7 Edw. II., p. 1. m. 1. ® Pat. 37 Edw. III., p. 1. m. 41. 

* Inquis. p. m. 50 Edw. Iil., no. 71 (1st nos.) Jurors: Hen. de Horsle , Rich. de 
Hopyn, Rob. de Sw Lo rae Will. de Bradfeld of Elwyk, Adam Hardyng, ill. Leger, 
Rob. Hardy del Boch (Bouche) of Baumburgh, John Lawe, Rob. Hayne, 


Will. de Gren one, Will. de Kendall. 
t Pat. 50 Edw. IIL., p. 1. m. 28. « Pat. 5 Rich. IT., p. 2. m. 25, 
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obligations of the revenue, and probably soon removed the decayed 
buildings. 

This Priory flourished till the time of Henry VIII. The sup- 
pression is not now to be found on record, but it was brought about 
in Jan. 1538-9, it seems, by Lawson, one of the royal visitors for the 
north ;* and the buildings were soon razed or defaced, except a dwel- 
ling for the furmer of the land. At Michaelmas, 1539, Thomas 
Horseley became tenant, who was also crown-bailiff. The lands (part 
of which had belonged to the Hospital of St. Mary Magdalen), were 
then thus enumerated. Site of the late house, the small house 
wherein the farmer resides, and three pieces of garden containing 
1}a.; three flats of land lying separate in Balmeburghe Fields, called 
Whynne- Bushes, Under-the-Hewyh, and Heltoppes, of 20a. : all let for 
the yearly rent of 26s. 8d., paid at the feast of St. Martin-in-Winter 
and Pentecost. A close at Wainford, rent 2s. a-year. A parcel of 
land between Burton and Elford, rent 10d. a-year. A parcel of 
laud in Shoston, rent 8s. 4d. a-year. Total yearly rent, 32s. 10d. 
Hence it appears that the Friars had only a very small rent, derived 
from those lands of the Hospital which remained unincorporated with 
their homestead ; for their site, etc., being in hand, would not bring 
in any direct return. Thomas Horseley died in 1544; and John 
Horseley became bailiff, and Robert Horseley yearly tenant of all 
except the lands at Wainford and Burton, which remained void till 
Michaelmas, 1549, when the same Robert tcok them at the old 
rents.” Particulars for the grant of all the lands were made out, 
July 10th, 1559, for Henry Jones, at the rate of twenty-five years’ 
purchase (41/. 10d.), in socage, but he failed to complete the bargain ; 
and Oct. 25th following, the same terms were offered to Roger Wid- 
driugton.* Eventually Queen Elizabeth sold the whole, Jan. 20th, 
1559-60, to Thomas Reve and Nicholas Pynde, of London, gents., 
their heirs and assigns for ever, under the terms above-named, to be 
held as of the manor of East Greenwich, by fealty only. in free socage 
and not in capite ; and the grantees were to have all the issues from 
the previous Michaelmas. ¥ 

The site of the Priory has now passed out of memory. 





Y Miscellaneous Letters temp. Hen. VIII., series 2, vol. f. 120. Richard, 
suffragan-bishop of Dover, to Lord Cromwell, Mar. 10th, from Sie. “ Does 
not perfectly know whether Master Lawson has received three or four honses of friars 
in and near Berwick. If he should ride there, it will be above a hundred miles out of 
his way, and he would not be home before Easter (Apr. 6th). Intends to ride to 
Carlisle and Lancaster, and hopes to see his Lordship on Palm Sunday (Mar. 80th).” 
Bambrough might have been one of the houses alluded to. Anotber letter, dated 
Apr. Ist, shows that the suffragan was then in or near- London, and had to be at Can- 
terbury on Maundy. Thursday (Apr. 3rd), so that he can scarcely have gone to the 
extreme north of the kingdom. 

* Particulars for Grants, 1 Eliz. y Pat. 2 Eliz., p. 8. m. 6 (38). 
Ministers’ Accounts, 81-32 Hen. VIII., no. 122; and following years. 
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THE GUILD OF CORDWAINERS OF HELSTON, CO. 
CORNWALL. 


BY GEORGE 0. BOASE 


Tue following Rules and Regulations of the Cordwainers or Shoe- 
makers of the Fraternity of the Holy Trinity, in the Charch of S. 
Michael, at Helston, in the county of Cornwall, is a literal transcript 
of a parchment document which was formerly in the collection of 
Northmore Hearle Pearce Lawrence, Esq., of Launceston. Mr. 
Lawrence, who was auditor of the accounts of the Helston District 
Union, gave the document to John Rowe, Esq., of Porthleven, by whom 
it was originally deciphered, and in whose possession it still remains. 

It is interesting as shewing the Rules and Regulations for the 
Management of a Guild in Cornwall at an early period, and for the 
fact of women as well as men being members of the Fraternity. 
Unfortunately the date is partly obliterated, and there are no other 
records in existence at Helston to throw any light on the matter. It 
seems, however, probable to suppose that the date may have been 
15 June, 1459. 


Yn ye name of god, Amen. Be hyt knowyn to all men, that we Benett Mabba, 
John Rychard, Davyd Gylbart, Rawlyn Jakka, - [obliterated] - ...che:l Rosy, John 
Alan, Wyllyam Jenyn, Janyn Perowe, Cordenars, & howsholders of ye burgh of 
helston And also servantys, [obliterated] Jobn Marsely, Mathy Jac Davy, John 


Ernott, & other princypall ffundars of the fraternyte of the trynyte, yn ye chyrch off 
St. Mychaell, yn helston burgh :—In primis, we ordayne, yt on satyrday nexte after 
the feste of the trynyte, Every broder & syster cum to the sayd chyrch, & ther to 
here Dyrgys, that shalbe sayd for ye sowlys of ye bryderyn & systyrn of the sayd 
fraternyte. And on the morne, to here masse that shalbe sayd apon the trynyte 
awter and every broder & syster say a sawter of owr lady for all ye lyvys & ye sowlys, 
yt god wyllyth that we shuld pray for. And affter, yn yt same day, every broder & 
syster cum to the howse where the wardyns woll assygne, and ther to ete & drynke, 
yn worshypp of the yp teed And pay owr rent, sum [some] xijd., sum viijd., sum 
vjd., and sum iiijd., & thus yerly to be payd for a man and hys wyffe, & better, yff 
they may, every man & woman, affter hys devocyon. Also, we ordayne, that yff any 
Dyscuntantys [? dissonantys] fall betwyxt any of the sayd brederyn or systeryn, that 
they be broght at once by the brotheryn or [=ere, before] any of them plede other, 
ad [? oder] avenge yn any matter apon the payne of xxs. Also we ordayne, yt yft 
any broder by any bargyn, that yff ther be any other broder that wol desyre haffe parte 
to haff parte, & the fyrste broder shal haffe for hys labours of hys other brother but on 
qwarte off wyne, for cortesy, howmochsvever the cheyfuyr [=bargain] drawe to yn 
pryce. Also, we ordayne, yt yff any broder fall yn poverte, that than every brother 
& syster helpe hym after her degre. Also, yff any broder or syster dy, than the 
brederyn & systern do ther dylygens to brynge them to ther berynge with worshypp, 
& that ther be holde abowt ye corse at the dyrge in worshypp of the tryntye, fader, 
sone, & holy gouste, iij tapers, and at the masse yn the worshypp of owr lorde ys v 
wondys, v taapers. Also, we ordayne, that no man of the brederyn desyre, nother 
slokke [=entice away] any other hys servant wythyn hys terme, apon the payne off 
xld. to be payd of hys purs that slokkyth, and of the servant, for hys deceyte xxd. 
Also, we ordayne, that whan a servant that ys dysposyd to fro hys master, that 
than he gyve to hys master resonabyll warnynge, or serve st i. And yff a master be 
perpoaya to re a way hys servant, warne hym also a weke byfor hand, or fynde 

ym worke & hyre styll. Also, we ordayne, that every servante, yt takyth hyre for 
_ daye & worke day, yt he do hys master hys servyce dewly and trewly, holy day 
and worke day, apon ye payne that ye wordens woll ordeyne, & than yt every 
servant haff suffycyentte showys, iiij payre by ye yere. Also, we ordayne, that every 
man yt hyreth servantys that he teche hym wythyn hys terme all hys kunnynge yn 
hys crafte. And ther any poynte unkun [=unknown] as yn kuttyng, after hys 
terme ys owte, than the master to gyve hym an hole weke techyng, & mete & drynke, 
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and 4 to here and god ys blessynge Also, we ordayne, that no man by no fals 
stuffe for coveyte of chepe, for dreede of deceyte of the contrey, & dyspleysing off 
god, Alsv, we ordayne, yt ye ward serch all thus thyngs, & other that may 
befall, fro hows to howse iij sythys [sith=time] in a quarter, & looke yt a master 
deceyve nott 7 servant, ne [ne= nor] no servant deceve hys master. 

hereto we all abovesayde be accordyd wytn our sylffe [obliterated] for evermore, 
and thereto we haffe put to owr seylys. 
dat at helston, the yere of ye incarnacyon off our blessyd lorde, ... lix, ye xv. day of 


the monyth of June. Amen. 
Jacobus Mychell, 


Clericus. 


[In connection with the above highly curious and interesting docu- 
ment, it may be well to note that the Ordinances of the Guild of 
Cordwainers of the city of Exeter, are preserved among the Rolls of 
the Mayor’s Court of that city, and have been printed in Toulmin 
Smith’s “ English Guilds” by the Early English Text Society. That 
Guild was incorporated by grant under the common seal of the city 
2ist Richard II. (1387), which was confirmed 21st Edward IV. 
(1481), and again 8rd Mary (1555). The Ordinances referred to are, 
of course, the confirmation of the year 1481. I may also remark that 
it was not unusual, as Mr. Boase appears to think, for women as well 
as men to belong to fraternities of the kind. In the old ordinances 
and other Guild deeds, one often reads of the “ brethren and sisters” 
of the fraternity, aud some of the regulations concerning their admit- 
tance, duties, etc., are curious.—L. JEwirr. | 
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It gives us the greatest ible pleasure to call attention to a movement set on 
fuot by the Rev. J. E. Vaux, M.A., of CrondalJl, near Farnham, and Mr. J. T. 
Micklethwaite, F.S.A., of Delahay Street, Westminster, for the collecting together 
of every — scrap of Folk Lore connected with churches, and church 
matters. It is a movement in the right direction, and we cordially give it our support 
and recommend our readers to communicate with either of the gentlemen we have 
named. The following is their sch-me:—“‘In many places, but chiefly in remote 
villages, there are found usages connected with the church and its services differing 
from those ordinarily accepted as customary, and there were many more within the 
knowledge of people still living. Each taken separately may seem trifling, and even 
absurd, but we believe, that by collecting and compuring the surviving traditionary 
customs of different places, matter of much historical interest muy be gathered, just 
as has been already done in the case of popular tales. There is no doubt that many 
still existing customs are of great antiquity, wd rome | older than Christianity 
itself. Others again, are relics of the lesiastical struggles of the 17th century. 
They are, however, now being either swept away by the natural tendency of increased 
inter ication to produce uniformity of practice, or mixed up with revivals 
which will soon make it impossible to distinguish the old from the new. If, therefore, 
the history latent in such traditions is to be made available, it must be done at once. 
We thought the work worth undertaking, and have already got together a quantity 
of material, which, when sifted and arranged, will, we are convinced, prove of wide 
interest. But as we wish to make our collection as complete as possible, we ask the 
clergy and all others who may know of the existence of out-of-the-way usages, 
whether connected directly or indirectly with the ordinary or occasional services of 
the church, either as regards clergy or people, or with its fabric, arranvement, or 
furniture, to be so good as to send us authenticated accounts of them. And we further 
ask that they will not refrain from sending, because they know that like usages exist 
in other places ; for we need scarcely point out the value of a comparative view of 
the traditions surviving in different parts of the country. Although we have spoken 
only of churches, we believe that among the older congregations of dissenters there 
are some — of the kind we want, and weshall be thankful for any descriptions 
of them e 
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SOME NOTICES OF SIR PETER HEYMAN, KNIGHT, OF 
SOMERFIELD HALL, CO. KENT [1580—1641]. 


BY THE REVEREND CANON HAYMAN, B.A. 
(Concluded from page 90). 


On the 7th of June, Sir John Hippisley wrote from Dover Castle to 
the Duke of Buckingham ; and (among other things) requested that 
Sir Peter Heyman’s brother might be appointed a Captain.* At the 
same time he addressed a letter to Secretary Nicholas, and referred 
him to the application for Mr. Heyman, which he had made to the 
Duke.t While, however, the Secretary was favourably inclined to 
the applicants, he could do nothing for them, because Sir Peter Hey- 
man had, unconsciously, incurred the displeasure of Buckingham. 
To deprecate such displeasure, as well as to ask for investigation into 
his whole proceedings, Sir Peter Heyman wrote the following letter to 
the Secretary :—{ 

“Good St 

‘*T understand by my brother yor love unto me, w® I shall ever studdy to re- 
quite ; but w* all I take notice fro’ him that my Lord y® Duke takes som thing ill at 
my hand (w® I am not able to guesse at) yet wold be very gladd y* I might be ether 
cleered or stand justly charged wt” such thinges as might be worthy his grace’s notice 
or displeasure. I am not so base but y* I must chalenge som thing of merit my self 
fré him for w™ though I never expected reward a comfortes me y* I have bene able 
to do him service & y* I did it w*® all let me tell you (w you carnot be ignorant of) 
that my purse and time both suffer at this present in such imployment as I stand in- 

by his highnes command & peradventure my reputation goes not free in it. 

ut for this or any other of that kinde I weighe them not. Let them feare, y* do ill. 
Ilove many, but feare none. 

Sr it will be woorthy in you and add to his grace’s honnour for the one to use the 
meanes y* his humble servant mag Se accesse to his presence for clering of all 
aspertions, & for the other heare before he judge. "Twas Godes rule to Adam & 
Caine, though he knew theyr fawltes before hand. 

‘«The burthen y* lyes uppd my freedom (w* yor bitter returne to my brother) makes 
me an ernest suter to you to worke suche meanes as yt I may be admitted to aS 
fence to render my self in the integryty of an humble servant and such an one as have 
ever honored his greatnes, wisht the best to his fortunes, and continually thank God 
for so much goodnes plaste uppon him. And for yorself, Sr, pardonning haste blottes 
& blurrs I pray know y* when occasion requires the performance of any faythfull ser- 
vice you shall find reddy to be executed by yor trusty frend 

“26 Jan “ Pet. HEYMAN.” 

1627-(28}."§ ; 

On the same day, Sir John Hippsley wrot “~>m Dover Castle to the 
Secretary, informing him that he has re: :«. his application to the 
Duke of Buckingham in favour of his k.nsman, and Sir Peter Hey- 


man’s brother. || 

The secret of Buckingham’s alienation lay, without question, in his 
knowledge of Sir Peter Heyman’s political views. The member for 
Hythe had thrown in his lot with those who had resolved at all 
hazards to stay the undue exercise of royal authority. And now the 
contentions between the King and the Commons increased daily. 

* “Calendar of State Papers, Domestic: 1627-1628,” page 506. + Ibid. 
8. P. O. Domestic : Car. I., vol. xci., article 63. 
§ This letter, which isin a bad condition from damp, hasa seal, with a double headed 


eagle displayed, and is endorsed : “20 Jan 1627 Sr Pet. Heyman. 
ni mae Calendar of State Papers, Domestic: 1627-1628,” page 531. 





ll 
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Enforced loans for the war, and further supplies of ship-money were 
peremptorily demanded, and just as decidedly refused. Severe mea- 
sures were adopted against the opponents of the sovereign’s pleasure. 
They were deemed contumacious, and were condignly punished. 
Some were committed to the Tower, and others were cast into the 
common prisons. Among the imprisoned representatives were the 
members for York, Sir Thomas Wentworth and George Ratcliffe ; for 
Dorset, Sir Walter Earl and Sir John Strangewayes ; for Lincoln, Sir 
Thomas Grantham ; for Suffolk, Sir Thomas Heyingham ; for North- 
ampton, Richard Knightly ; for Norfolk, Sir Nathaniel Barnardiston ; 
for Cornwall, William Coriton ; for Essex, Sir Harbottle Grimston and 
Sir Robert Pointz ; and for Bucks, John Hampden. As for Sir Peter 
Heyman, he was sentenced to undergo a repetition of his former 
punishment ; as Whitelock * informs us : 


“Sir Peter Haiman (sic), another refuser, was sent upon an errand as far as the 
Palatinate.” The matter is more fully narrated by Rushworth,+ who tells us that Sir 
Peter Heyman was called before the Council, ‘‘ who charged him with refractoriness 
and an unwillingness to serve the King ; and told him if he did not pay, he should be 
put upon service. Accordingly they commanded him to go in his Majesty's service 
unto the Palatinate ; and, having first settled his estate, he undertook and performed 
the journey, and afterwards returned to England.” 

This enforced travel was ordered to be done, like its predecessor, at 
his own charges; and the punishment thus consisted in a heavy pecu- 
niary fine, united to a large amount of personal inconvenience. How 
such interference with the Liberty of the Subject was resented by the 
Commons remains to be seen. 


“ At this time,” writes Whitelock,t = a Resolution is taken to call a Parliament ; 





and, in order thereto, the Imprisoned are d, who are in several 


places chosen to be members of this New Parliament 


The Houses met, 17 March, 1627-28 ; and Sir Peter Heyman again 
took his seat as one of the representatives for Hythe.§ . The attention 
of the Commons was drawn to the late arbitrary acts of the King; and 
nemine contradicente, the following resolutions were adopted :— 


‘1. That no Freeman ought to be detained, or kept in prison, or otherwise re- 
strained, by the command of the King or Council, unless some cause of the Commit- 
ment be expressed. 

**2. That the Writ of Habeas Co: may not be denied, but ought to be granted 
to every man committed or detained in prison. 

“8. t if a Freeman be commi by the command of the King or Council, no 
cause being expressed, and the same being returned upon a Habeas Corpus, then he 
ought to be delivered or bailed. . 

‘*4, That it is the ancient and indubitable right of every Freeman, that he hath a 
full and absolute property in his goods and estate ; that no tax, tallage, loan, benevo- 
lence, or other like c ought to be commanded or levied by the King or any of his 
Ministers without common consent by Act of Parliament.” 


In passing these Resolutions, Sir Peter Heyman took a conspicuous 
part; and, when the question of Supply was introduced by Mr. 
Secretary Cook, he remarked :—|| 


“Vast propositions are delivered to us in shew, which I desire the gentleman that 
first brought them in, may give an estimate of.” 


* “ Memorials of the English Affairs.” London, 1682, page 8. 
t* —_— Orne Boal My hore pp. 431, 461, 681, ete. 
ials of t ng li. airs,” ut supra, page 9. 
Hasted's “ Kent,” vol. viii,” 
|| Hansard’s “‘ Parliamentary Debates :” London, 1807, vol. ii., page 254. 
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Secretary Cook replied; and, after a debate, five subsidies were 
granted. On the 3rd of April, the House took into consideration the 
grievance of the imprisonment of its members, or their designation for 
Foreign Employment, because of their non-compliance with the King’s 
commands for loans of money. About the latter penalty Sir Peter 
Heyman, as having twice tasted of its bitterness, spoke at length* :— 

**Touching designation to Foreign Employment, I have forgot my employment 
with the Palatinate. I was called before the Lords of the Council, for what I know 
not; but I heard it was for not lending on a Privy-Seal. I told them, if they will 
take my estate, let them ; I would give it up. Lend I would not. When I was be- 
fore the Lords of the Council, they laid to my charge my unwillingness to serve the 
King. I said, ‘I had my life and my estate, to serve my — and my religion.’ 
They told me, that if I did not pay, I should be put upon an employment of service. 
I was willing. After ten weeks’ waiting, they told me I was to go with a Lord into 
the Palatinate ; and that I should have employment there, and means befitting. I 
told them, ‘I was a subject, and desired means.’ Some put on very rly, some 
dealt nobly. They said, ‘I must go on my own purse.’ I told them, ‘ Nemo militat 
suis expensis.’ Some told- me,I must go. I began to think, What! must I. None 
were ever sent out in that kind. Lawyers told me I could not be so sent. Having 
this assurance, I demanded means, and was resolved not to stir but upon those terms, 
and in silence and duty I denied. Upon this, having given me a command to go, 
after twelve daies they told me they would not send as a souldier but to attend on an 
embassador I knew that stone would hit me. I settled my troubled estate, and 
addressed myself to that service.” 

The Parliament was prorogued to 20th October ; and, in conse- 
quence of the Duke of Buckingham’s assassination, it was further 
adjourned to 20th January, 1628-9, when it met for the despatch of 
business, As before, among the first matters for discussion, was the 
liberty of the subject. On the 19th of February, there was a debate 
concerning the illegal levying of custom on Mr. Rolls, a member of 
the House. On the following day was read an Order from the King 
in Council at Whitehall, requiring a subsidy. A debate ensued; and 
Sir Peter Heyman ironically said ¢ :— 

“ Our mouths are stopped, if this be the King’s revenue.” 

The House adjourned to Wednesday, 25 February; when was made 
a proposition, which Sir John Finch, the Speaker, refused to put; 
and by his Majesty’s command, both Houses were adjourned to Mon- 
day, 2nd March. In the memorable debate of this day, Sir Peter 
Heyman was a prominent actor. When the Speaker, as on a former 
occasion, refused to put the question, and alleged the King’s com- 
mand for an adjournment, Sir John Eliot { stood up. The Speaker 
tried to leave the chair ; but Denzil Holles and Benjamin Vallentine, 
who had placed themselves on each side, forcibly held him down. 
Eliot produced his “ Short Declaration,” flung it on the floor, and 
required it to be read. ‘‘ The weeping, trembling Speaker,” writes 
the elder Disraeli,§ “ still persisting in what he held to be his duty, 

* Rushworth’s ‘‘ Historical Collections,” vol. i., page 528; Hansard, vol. ii., 

257. Vide also “ The Annals of King James a 4 King Charles the First.” Lon- 
don, Braddyl, St. Paul’s Churchyard, folio. 
+ Hansard, ut supra, vol. ii., page 479. 

t See Mr. Forster’s most effective and affecting volume, ‘‘ Sir John Eliot, a Bio- 
graphy, 1590-1682,"’ London. 1864; where are graphic pictures of that Martyr's 
struggles and sufferings for the Constitutional liberties which we now enjoy. 

§ “Curiosities of Literature. Second Series.” Article, “ Secret History of Charles 
I.,and his first Parliaments.” Further particulars are supplied by Disraeli in this 
curious paper. 
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was dragged to and fro by opposite parties; but neither he, nor his 
clerk, would read the paper.” Sir Peter Heyman said,* ‘“‘ He was 
sorry that the Speaker was a Kentish-man,t for that he was a dis- 
grace of his county, and a blot of a noble family ; and that all the 
inconvenience that should follow (yea, their destruction), should be 
derived to posterity as the issue of his baseness, by whom he should 
be remembered with scorn and disdain; and that he for his part, 
since he would not be persuaded to do his duty, thought it fit that 
he should be called to the bar, and a new Speaker chosen.” On the 
following day, Parliament was dissolved ; and warrants to appear next 
day before the Council, were addressed simultaneously to :— 
Denzil Holles, Esq., Sir Peter Hayman (sic), Walter Long, Esq. 
Sir Miles Hobart, John Selden, Esq., William Stroud, Esq., 
Sir John Eliot, William Coriton, Esq., Benjamin Vallentine, gent. 
Of the nine, but four obeyed the summons. They were, Holles, 
Hobart, Eliot, and Heyman; who underwent a searching examination. 
Sir Peter Heyman was questioned,t ‘‘ Wherefore he reproved the 
Speaker so sharply that day in the Lower House of Parliament ?” 
He answered, “ Because he was the Speaker, and so the servant of the: 
House, and one that ought to have applied himself to the command 
of the House. And he did it with the more freedom and detestation, 
because he was his countyman ; but yet should also have done it to 
any other man that, in the same kind, should have deserved it as he 
did.” And being further demanded, “‘ What he himself would have 
done, if he had been Speaker, and commanded by the King to deliver 
such a Message from bis Majesty to the House?” He answered, 
“He would have thrown himself at his Majesty’s feet, and have 
given his Majesty to understand that, in respect he was Speaker, he 
was the most improper and unfit person of any to deliver such a 
Message ; and would therefore have most humbly supplicated his 
Majesty to have elected some other to have performed that part.” 
No sign of submission was manifested by the four members, who re- 
fused to answer out of parliament for what was said in parliament ; 
and were, in consequence, committed close prisoners to the Tower. 
On the 7th of May, 1629, information in the Court of Star Chamber 
against the whole nine was filed, in his Majesty’s behalf, by Sir Robert 
Heath, the Attorney General.§ It ran thus :-— 

‘* May it please your Most Excellent igh That when your rp ny on the 25th 

e 


day of February, had by Sir John Finch, ight, then Speaker of the Honse of Com- 
mons, signified your Royal pleasure to the said House that the said House of Commons 





* Hansard, vol. ii., page 491. 


+ Hansard, Disraeli, and other annalists of t 
Kentish-man,” read ‘‘ his kinsman ;” but Lord Verulam’s MS. in “‘ Archeologia,” 38, 
, indeed, the point of the sarcasm), proves this to be anerror. A local distinction 

made between “ Men of Kent,” and ‘‘ Kentish-men,” the former designation is 
deemed the more honourable, according to the burden of the old provincial song :— 

* Of Briton’s race, if one surpass, 
‘ A Man of Kent’ is he ;” 
and is claimed by dwellers in the eastern part of the shire to the exclusion of those in 
the western district, and vicevers4. While others assert that those born in the Weald 
alone are “‘ men of Kent.” 


is memorable debate, instead of ‘‘a 


{ Hansard, vol. ii., page 505. 
§ “ Calendar of State Papers, Domestic : 1628-1629,” page 540. 
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should be instantly adjourned until the 2nd of March then following, Sir John Elliott, 
and Denzil Holles Esquire ; —— Valentine, gentleman ; Walter Long, Esquire; 
William Corriton, Esquire ; William Strode, ye ; John Selden, Esquire; Sir 

‘Miles Hobart; and Sir Peter Hayman (sic)—all members at that time of the said 
House of Commons—conceiving with themselves that your Majesty would ily 
dissolve the Parliament, they, the said Sir Peter Hayman (and the rest) and every 
one of them by unlawful confederacie and combinacion did malitiously resolve, agree, 
and conspire how — might raise false and scandalous rumours against your Ma- 
jesty’s Government and your Counsellors of State attending your person. 

‘That the said confederates did prepare a paper or writing containing divers false 
and scandalous assertions, which they resolved should be delivered unto the said House 
of Commons, and there publiquely read ; and your Majesty, on the 2nd of March last 
past, having signified your Royal pleasure unto the Speaker that the said House 
should be presently adjourned until the 10th day of March following, without any 
further speech or proceedings, and the said Speaker then delivered your Majesties 

leasure and command to the said House accordingly, and declared unto them your 
jesties express charge and command unto him, That the greatest number of the 
members were willing to have given a ready obedience, but that the said Sir John 
Ellyott for the satisfying his own malice and disloyal affection to your Majesty, did 
stand up and several times offered to speak. Whereupon the said Densil olles and 
Benjamin Valentine, being then next the S er’s chair, and the one of them on the 
one hand and the other of them on the other hand of the Speaker (where they so 
placed themselves of purpose on that day), kept and held the said Speaker in the said 
chair against his will ; and the said Speaker again endeavouring to leave the chair, 
they the said Denzil Holles and Benjamin Valentine laid cient bande upon the said 
Speaker, forcibly and unlawfully and by strong hand thrust him into his chair in. 
And the said Sir John Elliott again stood up, with a Declaration to be read, and the 
Speaker refusing the said Declaration, Sir Peter Hayman, with rough and reproachful 
words, reproved the said Speaker for being constant and resolute in his obedience to 
your Majesty in not putting the reading of the said paper to the question as by Hay- 
man and all the said Confederates, with many reasons and arguments, he was urged 
to do. And the said Hayman further said, ‘That the said Speaker was made an 
instrument to cnt up the liberty of the Subject by the roots!’ [Whereupon the 
Attorney General prayed a process against the aforesaid nine persons to. answer their 
contempt in the Star Chamber.”’] ; 


Passing over the rest (for their histories were impossible of intro- 
duction into a paper like this), we follow the fortunes of Sir Peter 
Heyman. Not long after his arrest, he was enlarged, through the 
special favour of Viscount Dorchester, the principal Secretary of State ; 
but straightway the King interfered ; and, under his sign manual, 
consigned Sir Peter Heyman to closer confinement than heretofore. 
Familiarized as we are, under Victoria’s gentle sway, to the fairness 
wherewith all prisoners are treated ; to the jealousy evermore ex- 
hibited lest aught should militate against their fully defending 
themselves ; and to the special courtesy, accorded to any charged 
with political offences, we read with wonder of the denial of Counsel 
to the accused in this instance; and of the over-awing of advocates 
retained for his defence. He shall tell his story himself; and bis 
letter, addressed to Lord Dorchester, may be looked upon as an 
historical document, illustrating the tyrauny of the infamous Star 
Chamber.* 


‘Right Honorable, 

‘‘ Yor Lordsh. was nobly pleased to procure me the liberty of the House for 
the better orderinge of my estate. But wttin very few dayes after it pleased his most 
excellent Mati¢ to make me close prisoner agayne, and yor Lordshipp seconded it w® 
y® stricktest lymitations yt treason it self deserveth and I so now continue to my 
greater & unremediable prejudice. 

“‘ My rentes being stopt, diverse soms of moneys called in upp6 me, 3004 landes 
turned into my ones, my tennantes disturbed, nether stock or servantes to manure 








* §. P. O., Domestic: Car. I., vol. cxlii., article 97. 
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or order those turned up farmes, my wife and 10 children * all my famyly distrest 
wth wantes, my self thrust out of the protection and justice of the lawes by close im- 
 aeapacenn & my terme of defence since w“ I am star-chambered by informa- 


on supposinge heynous crymes, commanded to immediate appearance & answer to 
w% in all dutye I doe gladly submitt. But my reteyned Counsell who wer best verst 
in the course & passages agayns me are denyed-& such assigned whose assistance wer 
intended for my private estate. And diverse others whom I have since essayd to 
reteyne are so deterd as y* they protest they dare not geve ll to the subject in 
this perticular case of myne. And yet am I forced to present answer in % Star Chamber. 

‘*For my self I have bene 9 weekes close prisoner, oe wt lamenes & other 
infirmytyes, in a small roome 14 foote long & half the bredthe of te diet & ayre) 
& very warrantable observation: for the rest of all this (my Lord) I am very 
censible, but complayne not. Yet ag by to me like m parell, and (I thanke 
God) I do lay them by, when they fret the skynn, and doubt not but Lipp salve 
hartely applyed shall keep them fré inward piercing. 

“T only presume to p’sent the losses to yor Lordsh. veiwe y* they may not vanish 
w*bout notice to yor Honner to whom I have been, am, & ever shalbe in all thankfull 
respectes obliged, and wt humble and harty wishinge y* they might have bene better 
spent for his Mates Honner & — (if to yor Honorable wisdoms it might so have 
seemed good) and y* as heretofore they have bene soe (by Godes grace) they ever 
shalbe disposed both in purse & person beyond the ordinary fredom of any subject of 
my ranke w**in his Royall Majestyes dominions. 

“ But the afflicting sence y* presses the beter (y® sowle) is the heavy distate 
(sic) imputed by his most excellent Mat & signifyed under his blessed hand in his 
Royall warrant as causes to my commitment, wherof (if in or in all) I could fynde 
5 ee guilty, I should not suffer my handes to let my heart dwell where it dothe. 
I have seene the informatid & weighed ii (only to me ward) as so much hment & 
the charge to my parte as if it had ment nothing but the duty of his place that was 
bound to prefer it. And this the clerenes of my conscience (to God and my dreade 
sovereigne) makes me w*® all humylyty & loyalty protest unto yor Lordship, not daring 
to supplicate his Matie* grace ’till his owne es & justice may fynd me innocent 
fré fact, though not cleere from follye, the former deserving justice as a fault by will 
and the other suying for favor as the inherent to flesh and blood. 

“The nerenes of yor Lordsh. place & opinion of his Royall Mati faver wt? your 
Honnors late noble courteseyes towardes me emboldens this renderinge of myself & 
true state un toyor Honorable favor & asistance in such way meanes or degree as you 
shalbe pleased to ad releife ease or freedom unto yor humble servant, ernestly be- 
seching a favorable & beninge construction of what soever may slipp misconceaveble 
in this playne anotomy, wherin yor most affectionate & humble servant dedicates 
his loyalty & himself unto his sacred Mat & his ever indebted service unto yor 
Lordshipes “ perpetuall Commandes, 

“18 of May, 1629. Pet. HEYMAN.” 

Addressed) + 


** To the right Honorable Dudley Lord Carleton, 


chester, pall Secretary to hes 
afles most Honorable Privy 








* Sir Peter Heyman was twice married. His first wife was Sarah, daughter and 
coheir of Peter Collett, of Londou, merchant. [Reg. Roff., page 1041]. By her, 
who died in 1615, and was buried at Christ Church, he had issue : 

I. Henry, his heir. 
I. Sarah, mar. to Sir Peter Godfrey, Knight, of Lydd, co. Kent, and had 
issue, Thomas Godfrey, of Boughton-Aluph. [Arch. Cant., vol. vi. 

He secondly married Mary, hter and coheiress of Randolph [or Ralph] Woolley, 

of London, merchant, and by this lady he had further issue : 
II. Peter, bapt. at Sellinge, 12 May, 1625. In 1667, he is described as “‘ of 
Harenge,” a manor settled on him by his father. 
. William, buried in 1663, at St. Alphage. 
. Robert, bapt. at Sellinge, 27 July, 1621. 
- Thomas, bapt. at Sellinge, 2 August, 1621. 
. Ralph, bapt. 23 Feb., 1 ; and buried 11 July, 1638, at Sellinge. 
. Elizabeth. III. Rebecea. 
. Mary, bapt. 18 May, 1619; and buried 25 Feb., 1625-26, at Sellinge. 
V. and VI. Batess and Katherine (twins), bapt. at Sellinge, 1 Nov., 1626. 

Of these twelve children, ten were alive when their father penned the foregoing 
letter. Five sons, Henry, Peter, William. Robert, and Thomas ; with five daughters, 
Sarah, Elizabeth, Rebecca, Barbara. and Katherine. 

+ (Endorsed) “‘ May, 1629, Sr Peter Hayman.” 
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Despite the frowns of authority, able Counsel (John Bramston and 
— Whitfield) came forward to undertake the vindication of Sir Peter 
Heyman’s parliamentary conduct ; and, on the 22nd of May, he was 
enabled to put in his Plea and Demurrer to the information of the 
Attorney General. An office copy of this defence is preserved in the 
Public Record Office;* but we shall not trespass on our readers’ 
patience by giving it here. Suffice it, that success attended the 
endeavours of Counsel in his behalf; and, after some further most 
trying imprisonment, Sir Peter Heyman obtained his freedom.t But 
to the Commons he might not return ; for the infatuated King had 
refused to convene the people’s representatives, and during the next 
eleven years (1629—1640) no parliament met. These were, probably, 
Sir Peter Heyman’s happiest days. Spent as they were, in the midst 
of his family, they brought with them tranquillity and sweet repose. 
His children grew up around him to man’s and woman’s estate ; 
and a serene old age gradually stole upon him. In 1684, 20th 
September, Francis Rogers, D.D., preached a sermon in the Cathedral 
of Christ Church, Canterbury, at the funeral of Lieut.-Colonel 
William Proud. This discourse, having been printed, was dedicated 
to Sir Peter Hayman, with eight other persons.t In 1640, the writs 
were issued for another parliament. Resigning Hythe in favour of 
his eldest son (who was accordingly elected thereto), Sir Peter Hey- 
man was chosen a representative for Dover,§ along with Sir Edward 
Boys. But the veteran’s work was done, his warfare was accom- 
plished ; and, about the close of the year, or in the early part of its 


successor, 
‘* The weary wheels of Life stood still.” 


Five years afterwards was made a public recognition of his services. 
Five Thousand Pounds were voted, in the Long Parliament, to the 
heirs and executors of Sir Peter Heyman, “ for the damages, losses, 
sufferings, and imprisonments sustained and undergone by the said 
Sir Peter Heyman, and for his service done to the Commonwealth in 
the Parliament, in tertio Caroli I.” This was, in accordance with the 
following resolution, adopted on the 18 July, 1646 :— 

“That Mr. Holles, Mr. Stroud, Mr. Valentine, Mr. Long, and the heirs and exe- 
cutors of Sir John Elliott, Sir Miles Hubbard, and Sir Peter Heyman, respectively, 
ought to have reparation for their respective damages and aera es against the Lords 
and others of the ‘ ouncil, by whose warrants they were apprehended and committed ; 
and against the Council that put their hands to the Information in the Star Chamber, 
and against the Judges of the King’s Bench.” 





* Calendar of State Papers, Domestic: 1628-1629, page 556. 
+ Vide Howell's “ State Trials,” vol. iii., pp. 236—336, where the proceedings are 
given in extenso. In these, the name is uniformly spelled ‘‘ Hayman.” 
{ Bibliotheca Cantiana, page 126, 
§ Hasted’s “ Kent,” vol. ix., page 520. 





THE HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS COMMISSION. — NOTES 
ON DOCUMENTS RELATING TO PRE-NORMAN HISTORY. 


BY G. LAURENCE GOMME, F.S.A. 
(Concluded from page 96.) 


Another very curious manuscript is in the library of Stonyhurst 
College. It is a small quarto volume, containing the Gospel according 
to St. John, and is said to have formerly belonged to St. Cuthbert. 
It is written upon thin vellum of the seventh century, and is bound 
in red calf, covered with tooling wonderfully fresh, which exhibits the 
peculiarities of the interlacing tracery so often seen on Saxon sculp- 
tured stones, and in Saxon manuscripts. 

It will, perhaps, be sufficient to mention shortly the remaining 
documents belonging to this group of our subject. A folio Psalter 
on vellum, not later than the 9th century, written in Lombardic cha- 
racters, with Anglo-Saxon glosses over many of the words, belongs to 
the Marquis of Lothian, who also possesses an octavo volume of 
Anglo-Saxon homilies on parchment of the 10th century. A frag- 
ment of a Saxon book in the possession of the Dean and Chapter of 
Wells, may be recognised as a portion of the “‘ Rules of St. Benedict.” 
The Latin text of each chapter is given first, and then a Saxon trans- 
lation in the Saxon characters. There is another Anglo-Saxon 
translation in existence, but the Commissioner could learn nothing as 
to the past history of this manuscript, whose existence among the 
Chapter Records seems to have been overlooked. The Dean and 
Chapter of York have an exquisitely-written volume of almost ines- 
timable value, The Oath Book, or Text of the Gospels, in Latin. It 
has some additions to it, and among these may be mentioned, a list 
of relics in the church of Sherburn, written in Saxon, and measures 
of land, and part of a homily of Wulstan, in the same language. 

We now approach the second great division into which the records 
of these early times are classified, namely—the Charters. And before 
bringing under notice the collections calendared in the Historical 
Manuscript Commission, it will be advisable to point out the particular 
value of Anglo-Saxon Charters. It was only when Hume wrote that 
the Saxons were considered mere ‘‘ kites and crows,” and it is not too 
much to say that our present more perfect knowledge of pre-Norman 
times is mainly due to the publication of the Codex Diplomaticus of 
Mr. J. M. Kemble. To the Anglo-Saxon Charters we owe our know- 
ledge of the greater part of the Anglo-Saxon law. A considerable 
portion of the Anglo-Saxon law was never recorded in writing. The 
existing codes, so-called, are little more than collections of articles 
declaratory of the law, as it was understood in practice; or correc- 
tive pf atroxs which lapse of years and forgetfulness of the law had 
intr4ducep;. or dlterations of the law to keep pace with the altered 
state and e of morals and civilisation. We learn from them, 
only certain salient points of the polity of our forefathers, and 
generally speaking, such points only as mark an innovation upon old 
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and established order. There can be no doubt, for instance, that the 
rules of inheritance were well established and defined ; yet we have 
not a single law from which the course of descent may be inferred. 
To those documents which pass under the general name of Charters, 
we must look for almost all our information respecting the law of real 
property ; the descent and liabilities of lands; the nature of tenure 
and service ; the authority of the king, the nobility, and the church ; 
even the power of the popular councils; and from the records of the 
synods or councils, and of the county courts, we gain our only insight 
into the nature and forms of process.—Palgrave’s Eng. Com., i. 59 ; 
Kemble’s Cod. Dip., v. i., Introd pp. i., ii. 

Bearing these facts in mind, the first thing to be done in dealing 
with a new series of Anglo-Saxon Charters is to inquire into their 
relation to the splendid collection contained in the Codex Diploma- 
ticus. Any addition, even the smallest, to this invaluable work, 
should be carefully noted and preserved for insertion in the new 
edition which, as Mr. Walter de Gray Birch says, in his preface to 
The Saxons in England, has now so clearly become a necessity. The 
additions enumerated in various places by the Historical Manuscript 
Commission, are neither few nor unimportant. Besides such whole- 
sale collections as, for instance, “about seven or eight hundred” at 
Pembroke College, Cambridge, ranging from Edgar to Edward the 
First ; “two volumes of Charter Antique,” in the Hatton Collection ; 
“several unprinted Charters” in Mr. Wynne’s collection at Peniarth ; 
in the Liber Albus belonging to the Dean and Chapter of Wells ; and 
in the muniment rooms of Westminster Abbey, which are wholly 
uncalendared by the Commissioners, I have ie able to gather 
together a list of no less than 125 Charters, of which only 22 have 
been published by Mr. Kemble, 8 by Thorpe, 1 by Wilkins, 1 by 
Hickes, 1 in the Chronicon Abbatia de Evesham, and 8 by the Paleo- 
graphical Society. But the fact of once having been printed does nut 
lessen their value. Mr. Kemble could not always print from the best 
copies, and I have selected the following four instances to illustrate 
that the manuscripts now under consideration have an especial value 
with reference to the Codex Diplomaticus :— 

(1) A Charter of Offa, of Mercia, a.D. 790, belonging to the Dean and Chapter of 
Canterbury. Mr. Kemble (No. 159) copied from a register and a Lambeth MS., but 
this is the original. 

@) A Charter of Aithelstan, a.D. 987, in the same collection. Mr. Kemble (No. 
870) obtained his copy from a modern transcript in the Lansdown MSS., and not see- 
ing this original, describes it as a faulty copy of his previous Charter, No. 369. 

(3) The Will of Athelstan, a.D. 1015, in the same collection. Mr. Kemble obtained 
his copy (No. 722) from another source. 

(4) A Charter of Canute, a.D. 1023, in the same collection. Mr. Kemble gives the 
Latin grant, but this is a contemporary translation into English, which thus affords a 
good opportunity for comparing the construction of the two languages. 

Mr. Kemble, himself, almost foretold his high appreciation of such 
material as this, for in speaking about the probability of being able 
to produce a further volume of his Codex Diplomaticus, he says—* It 
is to be hoped that, in libraries yet unransacked, in family archives 
yet unvisited, and in episcopal registers which have not yet been duly 
searched, similar materials for our early law and history lurk unre- 
cognised, and that at some future period these will be brought to 
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light, and supply us with the materials for a further collection. I 
will venture to suggest to the owners of such archives, that nothing 
could add more to the value of their libraries than the discovery of 
ancient documents, such as these Saxon Charters; and it is possible 
that some are yet to be found among the muniments of those corpora- 
tions or families which became the possessors of church lands and 
property at the period of the Reformation.” 

Let me, then, enumerate the Charters which, so far as I can gather, 
have not been used by Mr. Kemble. The Commissioners do not, except 
in one instance, print them in extenso, and therefore my conclusions 
must be taken as only approximately correct, but I think not much 
less useful as a glance at this important subject. 

The earliest Charter is dated 624, by Wulfhere, King of the 
Mercians, granting five Manentes at Dillingtun, and belongs to the 
Hatton Collection. The grant of Pennard, by Baldred, a.p. 681, be- 
longing to the Marquis of Bath, is printed in the Codew Diplomaticus 
from another copy in the Bodleian Library. A series of grants by 
Ina (688-728) are scheduled in the Marquis of Bath’s collection as 
relating to the manors of Doulting, Sowy, and Brente. A Charter 
of 747, in the Hatton Collection, relates to Uuestburg, near the 
river called Aben, in the province of Uuicciorum; and in the same 
collection is a Charter, a.p. 755, by which three brothers, Eanberht, 
Alured, and Alaned, grant certain lands.* Of the next century Mr. 
Wynne possesses two charters apparently unknown; one by 
Aithelfleda, lady of Mercia, to her faithful friend Alchiline (a.p. 800), 
aud the other by Aithelstan, King of the Anglo-Saxons and North 
Hymbria, Imperator, etc., to the Knight Byrhtelm (a.p 850).+ 

The Charters of the next century are more plentiful. First a 
Charter, of a.p. 904, in the Hatton Collection, by which Werfrith, 
Bishop of Worcester, grants a hide of land to Wullsige, his minister, 
for three lives. Then a group of three Charters, in the schedule of 
the Marquis of Bath, by Athelstan, relating to Kyngton, Wynter- 
borne, and Merkesbury, neither of which places have been mentioned 
in the Codex Diplomaticus. By the same King are grants in 925 and 
926, of seven manentes in Hyrtuntun, and of lands in Hope and 
Astford, both charters belonging to Mr. W. W. E. Wynne. Then 
comes a group of Charters by King Edmund. One set belongs to the 
Marquis of Bath, and deals with Melles, Brente, Ernlyngton, and 
Crystemalford ; the other to Mr. W. W. E. Wynne, consisting of two 
Charters granting lands in “ Alreyasse and Bromle, and Barton and 
Tatenhylle, and Brontiston or Stretton and Rodulfston, and Clyfton 
and Hagnatun: “nou is thisses landes feourtie hyde”; and lands 
“‘eya denominacio Terra tenus cum Wtiletune et Suthemne nouna 
cotuhalfre and wet Calde Wellen.” The next King of whose grants 
we have copies is Eadred. The Marquis of Bath’s schedule deals with 
places ealled Bokland, Pluyshe, Idemeston, and Wynterborne. Mr. 
Wynne possesses six charters uf this king. Three dated 949 grant 
lands in Suthtone,’ Badecanwelle, and Eatun ; two dated 951 grant 


* Kemble has two Charters granted by three brothers called Eanberht, Ahtsed, 
and Alured. 





+ This is most likely a forgery. 
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lands at Meercham and Nordtune ; and the one dated 955 is a gift of 
Chesterfield. A very fine Charter relating to Pennard, in Somerset- 
shire, and belonging to the Marquis of Bath, is printed en eztenso, 
by the Commissioners, and although Mr. Kemble prints four charters 
relating to this place from manuscripts in the Bodleian Library, this 
appears to be an additional one. It is in Latin, in Anglo-Saxon 
letters, the boundaries of the land granted being in Anglo-Saxon 
words. We now come to King Edwy’s Charters. The Marquis of 
Bath has three relating to Panneburge, the manor of Lyme, and 
Netelington ; and Mr. Wynne has four, all dated 956, relating to 
lands in Brancestun, zt Mortune, in Niwantun, and in Deorlanestun. 
Of the year 958 there are two charters. Mr. Wynne has one of 
Eadred to Wulfric, granting five mansés in Adulnestreop, a place un- 
known in the Codex Diplomaticus; and the Dean and Chapter of 
Wells have the other, by which Eadgar, as “ King of the Mercians, of 
the Nordhamhymbri, and of the Britiones,” makes grant to 
Ealhstane, for 40 mancuses “de auro obridzo in agro Magesietna.” 
Several Charters of Eadgar now occur. Those of the Marquis of 
Bath relate to Hamme, Othery, Berghes, Stouve, Boklond, and 
Pluyshe, Mertone, and Idemeston, names we have had before from 
this collection. Those of Mr. Wynne introduces some new names to 
this period of English Topographical History. A Charter of 962 
gives lands “ in Helmerdingtun and et lytla coton ; ” of 963, lands at 
Duddestun and Ernlege ; of 966, lands in Peverwick and in Alreo- 
done ; and of 968, to ‘“‘ my Bishop named Wulfric,” lands in Stan- 
tun. A Charter of 969, in the Hatton cullection, may perhaps be 
identified with one printed by Kemble from a copy in the Cotton 
MSS. It is a grant by Oswald, Bishop of Worcester, to Osulf, of land 
in Teottinge and Alfigestun ; but the witnesses in this copy are 
given in Saxon, while Mr. Kemble’s are in Latin. Another charter of 
the same year is a grant by King Edgar to Alfwold, of land in 
ZEpslea, and one of 984 is a grant of Oswald, Archbishop of York, of 
land in AXtcaldinccotan, both belonging to the Hatton collection. 

We now come to the Charters of King Ethelred, and these lead us 
to the dawn of the 11th century. Mr. Wynne possesses twelve charters 
of this monarch, ranging in date from 984 to 1012, and the will of 
Wulfric in Anglo-Saxon, which has been printed by Mr. Thorpe. The 
charters are all grants of land, with the exception of the charter of 
privileges to the Monastery of Burton, dated 1004. The lands men- 
tioned give us some names hitherto unknown to Anglo-Saxon topo- 
graphy, and I therefore shall not hesitate to give a list of them. 
They are Byrhtelmingtun and Astun, sce, Bedintun, Bromlege, 
Caldeswyrde and ilfredintun, Westun, Morlege, Smalleage, Kides- 
legge, Crye, and Eaglaby, Burhalun, Ufre, Wichmere, Burtune, and 
Ecgintune. The next document to be mentioned is the will of 
Athelstan, son of Ethelred II., a.v. 1015. He gave Hollingbourne 
to Christ Church, which fact accounts for the finding of this contem- 
porary copy of his will in the Charte Antique of the Dean and 
Chapter of Canterbury. Mr. Kemble has printed this will, but from 
another copy, and as this manuscript is in its portfolio among 
the Charters, and not in the Charter Book, it is liable to be 
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overlooked, especially as Mr. Kemble does not mention it in his 
Index. In the Hatton collection is a Charter of Wulfstan, Bishop of 
Worcester, of land in Pyria ; and one of Zlfwerd, Abbot of Evesham, 
of land at Nordtune. A contemporary translation of a Charter of 
Cnut, a.D. 1023, is not printed in the Codex Diplomaticus, though it 
is well to point out that the Latin original (as printed by Kemble), 
another literal English translation, which are side by side in the 
Charter Book of the Dean and Chapter of Canterbury, afford a good 
opportunity for comparing the construction of the two languages. 
Five Charters by successive Bishops of Worcester must now be noted. 
The first is undated, and is a grant of land in Eastlune by Bishop 
Byrteh. The next is dated 1088, and grants lands in Tapenhalan 
by Lyfing, the Bishop; and the next by Bishop Leofine, is dated 
1044, and grants lands at Eadmundescotan. Then follow two by 
Bishop Ealdred, granting land in Pesttun and at Nordtun. There 
are not many Charters of Edward the Confessor, whose reign we now 
approach. An undated one, belonging to Sir Charles Bunbury, 
grants to the Abbey of Bury St. Edmunds eight-and-a-half 
hundreds, and another, in the same collection, grants Myldenhale to 
the same Abbey. The Dean and Chapter of Canterbury possess the 
grant of the town of Fordwich to St. Augustine’s. Mr. Wynne’s 
collection contains a grant from the King “ fideli comiti Tonig” of 
lands in Borghe. This charter is dated 1048. Next in order of 
date, a.D. 1060, omitting some printed by Mr. Kemble, is an Inspex- 
imus of a Charter by which Eadward gave to the Church of St. 
Mary, of Rouen, “ villam quamdam nomine Ottregiam”—probably 
Ottery St. Mary. The two last documents to be mentioned are, a 
probably contemporary fac-simile transcript of the Privilege granted 
by Pope Nicholas II. to Giso, Bishop of Wells, in 1061, belonging to 
the Dean and Chapter of Wells, and the appointment of Wulstan, 
Bishop of Worcester, in 1062, by Eadward, in the Hatton collection. 

I have now concluded these notes. They do not attempt to do 
more than rougbly classify a most important series of historical do- 
cuments, with a view of illustrating what may yet be done, nay, 
what must be done, before we can be said to possess in an accessible 
form, the ample materials which exist for the compilation of Anglo- 
Saxon history. And, perhaps, during the process of rough classifi- 
cation, some hints may have been thrown out which will lead the 
attention of the scholar to these magnificent private collections of 
eminent families—collections placed at the feet of the student-world, 
and not to be hoarded up and kept useless, like that of the Duke of 
Buckingham, which Professor O’Curry so often regretted with all the 
bitterness of a disappointed scholar. Perhaps, too, some of us who 
do not care to dip too deeply into the scholarship and hard-work of all 
these grand subjects, may have learnt to answer some of those ques- 
tions, which Mr. Forsyth so forcibly suggests in his Lectures on 
Ancient Manuscripts—“ Where are the originals of the handsome 
volumes we see upon our bookshelves? And what authority have we 
for the genuineness of the text?” 


Castelnau, Barnes, S.W. 
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ON HORN TENURES. 
BY THOMAS B. TROWSDALE. 


Or the many curious manorial customs and quaint tenures of land, of 
which accounts are to be found in the writings of the old chroniclers, 
and elsewhere, not a few have connected with them, in some form or 
other, the hunting or bugle horn. According to Ingulphus, it was 
common in the days of King Canute to make grants of land in return 
for services rendered, to be held by virtue of a horn, the horn forming 
a kind of charter; and the practice has been from time to time 
repeated, until a comparatively recent date. 

Although in most cases these horns have perished with the customs 
that occasioned their use, several are still carefully preserved, and 
remain at the present time interesting relics of the ceremonies of our 
ancestors. 

In the Archeologia, vol. iii., p. 15, is an account of a horn which 
was, in the year 1773, in the possession of John Aubrey, Esq., son and 
heir of Sir Thomas Aubrey, Bart., of Borstall, Bucks ; accompanying 
the description is a print of the horn, which was presented by Edward 
the Confessor to one Nigell, together with a hide of land, and the 
rangership of the forest of Bernwood, in recognition of his services in 
destroying a wild boar which infested the forest, at the time a favou- 
rite hunting retreat of King Edward. The horn was of a dark brown 
colour, variegated and veined like tortoiseshell, and fitted with straps 
of leather to hang about the neck. It was tipped at each end with 
silver-gilt, and mounted with a plate of brass, having sculptured 
thereon the figure of a horn, and also several lesser plates of silver- 
gilt, fleurs-de-lis, and an old brass seal ring. The land presented to 
the huntsman Nigell, and his heirs, was called Derehyde, and he 
built on it a lodge or mansion which he called Borestall, in memory 
of the slain boar. The Aubreys, besides possessing, as descendants of 
Nigell, this antique horn charter entitling them to hold the estate, 
have also an old folio vellum volume containing transcripts of charters 
and evidences relating to the property. In this book, which is sup- 
posed to have been written in or before the reign of Henry VL, is a 
rude delineation of the site of Borstall House and Manor, and under 
it the figure of a man presenting, on his knees, to the king the head 
of a boar on the point of a sword, and the king returning to him a 
coat of arms, argent, a fesse, gules, between two crescents, and a 
horn, vert. 

According to the Beauties of England and Wales, vol. i., p. 124, 
there is preserved in a room over the market-house at Hungerford, a 
curious relic known as the “ Hungerford Horn.” The horn, which is 
of brass, is blown annually to assemble the inhabitants on the day 
appointed to choose the constable. It appears to have been presented 
to the town by John of Gaunt, as a charter, whereby to hold certain 
privileges of fishing granted by him. 

Camden, in his Britannia, tit Berks, speaks of the manor of Pusey 
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as having long been held by a family of the same name, through the 
medium ofa horn. Gough, treating of the same horn, describes it as 
being of a dark brown tortoiseshell colour, mounted at each end with 
rings of silver, and with a third round the middle. Two feet were 
affixed to the centre ring, and the stopper was shaped like a dog’s 
head. The horn, which was of an ox or buffalo, was two feet and 
half-an-inch in length, and its greatest circumference was one foot. It is 
said to have been given originally by Canute to an officer in his army, 
together with the manor, as a reward for having discovered an 
ambuscade of the Saxon army. Hickes informs us that both the horn 
and manor were in his time (about 1685) possessed by Charles Pusey, 
who had recovered them in Chancery ; the horn itself being produced 
in court, and with universal admiration received, admitted, and 
proved to be the identical one by which, as a charter, Canute had 
conveyed the manor of Pusey seven hundred years before. The horn 
had engraved on the central silver band the following inscription, in 
Saxon characters :— 


Fong Kunolde gebe Wiplipam BPelvse, 
Thvs horne to holve by thp londe. 


From Mr. Pegge’s “ Observations on the Horn as a Charter,” we find 
that Randall de Meschines, the third Norman Earl of Chester, about 
the year 1124, conferred upon Alan Sylvestris the bailiwick of the 
forest of Wirral, by the delivery of a bugle-horn, which was in the 


year 1751 preserved at Hooton. The arms of Edric the Forester, a 
great warrior, and a supposed ancestor of Alan Sylvestris, were 
impressed on the horn. 

We gather from Gough’s edition of Camden, that “ the manor of 
Bradford, Yorks., belonged to John of Gaunt, who granted to a certain 
John Northop, of Manninghum (then an adjoining village), and his 
heirs, three messuages and six bovates of land, to come to Bradford 
on the blowing of a horn, on St. Martin’s Day in winter, and wait on 
him and bis heirs, in their way from Blackburnshire, with a lance and 
hunting dog for thirty days, to have for yeoman’s board, one penny 
for himself and a halfpenny for his dog, &., for going with the 
receiver or bailiff to conduct him safe to the castle of Pontefract. A 
descendant of Northop afterwards granted land in Horton to Rush- 
worth of Horton (another adjoining village), to hold the hound while 
Northop’s man blew the horn. These are called hornman or hornblow 
lands, and the custom is still kept up; a man coming into the market 
place with a horn, halbert, and dog, is met by the owners of lands 
in Horton. After proclamation made, the former calls out aloud, 
‘Heirs of Rushworth, come hold me my hound whilst I blow three 
blasts of my horn, to pay the rent due to our sovereign lord the king.’ 
He then delivers the string to the man from Horton, and winds his 
horn thrice. The original horn, though stripped of its silver orna- 
ments, is still in existence.” 

Blount, in his admirable work on Land Tenures, says that ‘‘ Fulke 
Fitze Warine held certain lands in Bentham, in the county of Glou- 
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cester, of Thomas, Lord Berkley, Lord of Brimmesfield, by serjeanty, 
to carry a horn in Brimmesfield park betwixt the feasts of the 
Assumption and the Nativity of the Blessed Virgin, at such times as 
the King should hunt there.” 

We have it on the authority of Lysons, the learned author of the 
Magna Britannica, that William -Hobbshort (or Hoppshort) held an 
estate in the parish of Bockhampton, Berks, by the serjeanty of 
carrying the king’s horn when he came to hunt within the hundred of 
Lambourn. The same writer also says, “It appears by the deposi- 
tions of some old persons taken in the year 1720, that the manor of 
Taxall, Cheshire, was anciently held by the service of blowing a horn 
on Midsummer Day, at a high rock in the neighbourhood of Taxall, 
called Windgather.” 

In the Harleian MSS. preserved in the British Museum, No. 34, p. 11, 
a statement to the effect that Thomas de Langley held the manor of 
Langley, in the county of Oxford, and one hide of land in the hamlet 
of Middleton, by the service of bearing a horn to keep the forest of 
Whichewoode. 

According to Ray, there are preserved at Carlisle two elephant’s 
teeth fastened in a bone like a scalp, which are called the horns of the 
altar ; and these are supposed to have been given by King Henry I. 
to the prior and convent of Carlisle, when he infeoffed them with the 
tithes of all assart lands within the forest of Inglewood, to be held by 
a certain ivory horn. 

To the writings of Mr. Pegge, to which in this paper we have 
already been under obligation, we are indebted for the information 
that ‘‘ Walter Achard, or Agard, claimed to hold by inheritance the 
office of escheator and coroner through the whole Honour of Tutbury, 
in the County of Stafford, and the bailliwick of Leyke, for which 
office he could produce no evidence, charter, or other writing, but only 
a white hunter’s horn, decorated in the middle and at each end with 
silver-gilt, to which also was affixed a baldric of fine black silk, 
adorned with certain buckles of silver, in the midst of which were 
placed the arms of Edmund (Crouchback, the first Earl of Lancaster). 
second son of King Henry III. Probably the above-mentioned 
offices were enjoyed by the family of Ferrers, of Tamworth, by this 
horn before they came to the Agards; for Nicholas Agard, of Tutbury, 
who was living a.p. 1569, married Elizabeth, daughter and co-heir of 
Roger Ferrers, the eleventh son of Sir Thomas Ferrers, of Tamworth. 
From Agard the horn descended by marriage with the heiress of the 
family to the Stanhopes, of Elvaston, and was in the present century 
purchased of Chas. Stanhope, Esq., of Elvaston, by Mr. Samuel 
Foxlowe, of Staveley, in Derbyshire, who enjoyed the posts above- 
mentioned by this tenure, and in virtue of his being in possession of 
the horn, The posts or offices conveyed by the horn were those of 
feodary or bailiff in fee, i.¢., hereditary steward of the two royal 
manors of East and West Leake, in Notts. ; escheator, coroner, and 
clerk of the market of the Honour of Tutbury ; the second of which 
offices, viz., escheator, is now in a manner obsolete.” 

We find in Mr. Hazlitt’s valuable ‘‘ Notes on the Itinerary,” 
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appended to his excellent edition of that delightful work Barnabe 
Itinerarium, a description of the famous drinking-horn at Queen’s 
College, Oxford. This horn, supposed to be the finest in existence, 
and long celebrated for its antiquity, beauty, and richness, was pre- 
sented to the College by the foundress, Philippa, queen of Henry IIL; 
and, according to tradition, served to convey a valuable manor in 
Dorsetshire. It is still used very frequently on guadies and festivals, 
and will hold two quarts, Winchester measure. _ 

Numerous other customs in connection with the bugle or hunting 
horn, are, even at the present day, observed in various parts of the 
country ; but not being associated with tenures of land, or office, they 
do not come within the province of this article. 





THE FAMILY OF FOLJAMBE, 


Tue Walton estates in co. Derby came into this family temp. Richard II., by the 
marriage of Thomas Foljambe with Margaret, eldest daughter and coheir of Sir John 
Loudham, by Isabel his wife, daughter and sole heir of Sir Robert le Breton, of 
Walton, knt. (see ‘‘ RELIQUARY,” xiv. 238-9). A MS. in the Bodleian Library (MS. 
Gough, Yorkshire 5) gives this 
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The Gough MS. above referred to is a valuable one, so far as the Foljambe family 
is concerned ; and contains Dr. Nathaniel Johnston’s “ Historical Account of the 
Worshipfull Family of the Foljambs, 1704,” with a few additions in a later hand; 
also Pedigrees of Foljambe, Reygate of Stiveton, Loudham, Fitz William, and 
Clarell; an ‘‘ Historical Account of the Family of Reigate, Reygate, Rigate, or Ragate 
of the Mannors of Stiveton, &., Com: Ebor ;” account of the Hamlets 


possessors 
of Milford and Lumby ; “ Births and Deaths in the Family of Foljambe;” ‘‘ Coats 
of Armes Quartered by the Family of Foljambe of Aldwark ;” 
Deeds. The volume has the Book Plate 


and many abstracts of 
of Thos Beckwith, of York, Painter, and F.A.S. 
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THE CORPORATION MACES OF CHIPPING CAMPDEN AND 
OF WINCHCOMBE, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


BY LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.8.A., ETO. 


Tue Maces belonging to the Corporation of Chipping Campden are 
four in number, and of unusual interest. The two oldest are of 
silver, with iron cores ; and the other pair, of later date, are of brass 
gilt, and their general character in design is different from usual, 
while in point of artistic workmanship, they are equalled by but few. 

The two silver Maces (shown on Plate X VII.)are identical in form and 
in general design, though their dimensions vary. Thelargest isthirteen 
inches in length, and two and a half inches in diameter of the head, or 
bowl. The bowl, which is surmounted with an open-work circlet, com- 
posed of eight crosses patteé and the same number of fleurs-de-lis, is 
divided into four equal parts by a simple ornament in high relief. These 
compartments bear—in the first the letter I, in the second R, in the 
third a Tudor Rose, and in the fouth an open arched Crown. The 
royal initials I R, and the Rose and Crown, are in high relief; the 
letters of large size, highly ornate, and foliated. On the flat plate at 
the top, spiritedly carved in high relief, are the Royal Arms, viz., 
quarterly, first and fourth France (three fleurs-de-lis), and Eng- 
land, quarterly ; second Scotland; third Ireland ;: with supporters 
(the Lion on the dexter side being crowned, and the Unicorn 
on the sinister, having collar and chain), and surmounted fby 
an open arched Crown. This finely-carved representation of 
the Royal Arms is in silver-gilt. The shaft, which is divided 
into three lengths by ornamental encircling bands, has its two 
principal lengths diapered all over with a delicate reticulated pattern, 
the lozenges throughout being filled in with roses and thistles, 
stemmed and leaved, alternating with each other; the pattern being 
upwards from the central band, in the upper division of the shaft, 
and the opposite way in the next one. Attached to the lowest and 
smallest division have been four (three only now remain) perforated 
plates, bearing a design of dolphin heads and foliage, and on this part 
of the shaft itself, between two of the plates, is engraved the initials 
and date R. B. + 1605 +. The base is flat and quite plain. 

The smaller silver Mace is of exactly similar form and design as 
the other. It is slightly over 113 inches in length, and 2} inches in 
diameter of the head, or bowl. The circlet is composed of seven 
crosses patteé, and the same number of fleurs-de-lis. The same royal 
initials, I R, and Rose and Crown, occur as on the other. The same 
arms, carved in high relief, occur on the flat plate at the top, as on 
the other; the Unicorn in this instance being without collar and 
chain, and some few minor differences of position, etc., being notice- 
able. The shaft, bands, plates, etc., are in every respect identical 
with the larger one, the pattern of the diapering all, however, being 
upwards from the base. No date or inscription occurs, and the flat 
base is quite plain. 

These two remarkably interesting and early examples of Maces, 
dating from the time of King James I., and probably from the first 
year of his reign, are among the most curious and interesting in 
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existence, and it is worthy of remark that the date with initials 
(R. B., 1605) engraved upon the larger one is the very year of the 
“ Gunpowder Plot,” and may have been there put by the loyal Mayor 
of that year, as a lasting remembrance of an event that caused so ) pro- 
found a sensation throughout the kingdom. 

The other pair of Maces (Plate XVIII.)are exactly alike in every detail, 
as wellasinsize. They are of brass, and gilt, and measure 8 feet 5 inches 
in length. The open-work head of each is composed of four exquisitely- 
designed acanthus leaves, carved in a masterly manner, and delicately 
chased throughout. These four leaves, from just below their upper 
points, support the open arched crown, which, of course, is sur- 
mounted with orb and cross.) The crown, which is in rich repoussé 
work and delicately chased, is a marvel of art-metal-work, the design 
being faultlessly good, and the detail of jewellery and other decoration 
of the highest order of excellence. The shafts, which are made to 
unscrew in the middle, are divided into four lengths— in the centre by 
a double foliated ornament, and in the other places by plainly-moulded 
encircling bands. At the base is a foliated ornament, and on the knob at 
the bottom are the initials E+ W. On the shaft of each is engraved the 
inscription :— 

THE GIFT OF THE EARL OF 
GAINSBOROUGH, 1773. 


The Corporation also possess an ancient Bell-Metal Standard 
Measure, but it is uninscribed, and bears no distinctive features. It 
measures 64 inches in height, 44 in diameter at the top, weighs 
64 lbs., and its capacity is one quart. It is not dated, or inscribed, 
but bears two stamps, one being the royal initials, RWR, surmounted 
by a crown (William III.), and the other the chequers. 

To William Higford Griffiths, Esq., Deputy Steward, and to the 
Corporate body, of which the Earl of Gainsborough is Steward, I have 
to express my indebtedness for the courtesy displayed in forwarding to 
me, for the purpose of preparing this notice, the whole of these interest- 
ing Maces, and I tender to him and them my hearty thanks for so doing. 
The Corporation also possesses a very ancient staff, of wood, 5 feet in 
length, with massive turned head, but without date or ornament ; two 
robes of purple cloth trimmed with black velvet, and a scarlet robe 
trimmed with ermine. 

The Corporation of WINCHCOMBE, in the same county, possesses 
two remarkable Maces, of which, through the kindness of Mrs. Dent, 
of Sudeley Castle, I am enabled to give the accompanying engraving. 
The Maces are of iron, encased in silver, and are 1 foot 84 inches in 
length, and about 1? inches in diameter at the top. The head of each 
is crested with an elegant circlet, composed of fleurs de-lis, alternating 
with a kind of leaf ornament ; below is a band of beads. On the flat 
plate at the top of each, within the circlet, and surrounded by a raised 
cable border, are the Royal Arms, carefully engraved, viz. :—Quar- 
terly, first and fourth France (three fleurs-de-lis), second and third 
England. The shield is surmounted by a fleur-de-lis and other orna- 
ment, and on each of its sides is a feather. 

The shafts, which are plain, are divided into four lengths by 
encircling bands ; the central one being larger than the others, The 
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lower division has five projecting plates, which are of open-work and 
of ornate “ crocketed ”and;foliated design, and the base is devoid of 
ornament, the plate that once covered it being lost. 





The Seal of the Corporation of Winchcombe is circular, of brass, 
and bears the Royal Arms—adapted from those on the heads of the 
Maces. Surrounding the shield is the legend :—»}- SIGIL-COMMV- 
MVNICIP-WINCHCOMBE-ANN - 1558. The date, 1558, is that 
of a charter granted to the town, and has nothing whatever to do with 
the Maces, or with the age of the Seal, which is quite modern. 

For particulars concerning the Maces and Seal, I am indebted to the 
High Bailiff of Winchcombe, Thomas Newman, Esq., and to Edmund 
S. Wood, Esq., to whom, as well as to Mrs. Dent, I tender my best 
thanks. : 
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EXTRACTS FROM ANCIENT DEEDS RELATING TO DERBY- 
SHIRE, IN THE POSSESSION OF CHARLES THOROLD, 
ESQ., OF WELHAM, NEAR RETFORD, NOTTS. 


COMMUNICATED BY CHARLES JACKSON, DONCASTER. 


(Continued from page 112.) 


Omntsvs Christi fidelibus Johannes Bullocke de Unston, junior, generosus, salutem. 
Cum Johannes B. de Unston, senior, pater meus, per indenturam (6 Sept. 1642) 
ffeofavit Thomam Burton de Cartleidge, Dronfield, armigerum, Michaelem Burton de 
Houmsfield, generosum, Edmundum Woodhead de Clowne, et Robertum Barker de 
eam [eadem or Eyam ?] yeomen, in manerio suo de Unston, et in omnibus gardinis &., 
ac in uno molendi quatico et uno alio molendino in Unston ac in omnibus aliis 
messuagiis terris &c. in Unston, Aperknowle, Somerleys et Hundone. Habendum 
& tenendum predictis Thome Burton &c. ad usum Johannis Bullocke senioris pro 
vita sua, et tunc ad opus ipsius Johannis junioris et heredum ipsius legitime procrea- 
torum de corpore Elizabethe uxoris sum, tunc ad_usum heredum masculorum dicti 
J. B. junioris, tunc ad usum Georgii Bullocke, tunc Radulphi Bullocke, tune Willelmi 
Bullocke &c. Nunc sciatis me predictum Johannem Bullocke juniorem remisisse 
Johanni Bullocke senivri patri meo de Unston generoso totum jus meum in predicto 
manerio &c. Jany 6, 1646. J 

Omnibus &c. Ricardus Illyngworth de Stanford in com. Nottinghamie, armiger, 
salutem. Noueritis me prefatum Ricardum filium et heredem Radulfi Illyngworth 
armigeri defuncti remisisse &c. Ricardo Bullok de Onston, gentilman, in sua plena et 

ifica possessione existentibus, totum jus &c. que habeo in omnibus illis m i 
Eo. in Onston et Appurknoll que nuper fuerunt predicti Radulfi &c. June 9, 1503. 

Notum sit &c. quod ego Thomas Abtoft filius et heres Roberti Abtoft [quondam 
domini] de Barley concessi Roberto filio Roberti de Hull de Barley Wodecetes rever- 
cionem unius bovate terre cum edificiis &c. que vocatur Hikelland quam Maria mater 
mea tenet in dotem, ac que post ejusdem Marie discessum michi [reverti] debet. 
Reddendo inde michi et heredibus meis annuatim octodecim denarios. Hiis testibus: 
Willelmo de Wigley, Willelmo filio Alani, Roberto Willus, Adde . . . , Roberto 
Mower, Thoma filio Walteri, et aliis, Barley, Monday in the Feast of St. Peter the 
Apostle, A.D. 1889. . 

Pateat &c. quod ego Maria que fui uxor Roberti Abtoft, quondam domini de Bar- 
ley, remisi Roberto de Hull de Barley Wodecetes totum jus meum &c. in tota illa 
bovata terre &c. que vocatur Hikelland que dudum fuit dicti Roberti nuper viri mei. 
Habendum et tenendum dicto Roberto quiete sine redditu, videlicet, a festo Sancti 
Martini proximo post confectionem hujus scripti usque ad terminum sex annorum. 
Reddendo inde annuatim ex tune michi octodecim denarios. Hiis testibus: Willelmo 
de Wiglegh, Willelmo de More, Roberto filio Alot, Thoma filio Walteri, Johanne le 
Shephird Willelmo Moldyng, et aliis. Barley, Monday in the Feast of S*. Peter the 
Apostle, a.D. 1389. 

niversis &c. Robertus Barle, dominus de Barle salutem. Noveritis me remisisse 
&c. Roberto Mawer de Barle Wodsetes totum jus &c. que habeo in peticione alicujus 
firme vilo modo habenda in una bouata terre vocata Gorstelandes jacente in Dronfeld 
cum toftis &c., exceptis duobus solidis —_ monete per annum prefato Roberto 
Barle pro omni servicio seculari predictew bouate terre pertinente. Hiis testibus: 
Johanne Cooke de Morehaws, Willelmo Cartwryght, Willelmo Boton del lees, Willelmo 
Brygh[ouse] Ricardo Godeson, et aliis, Barle, in Purificatione beates Maris virginis 
A.D. 1447. Seal of dark green wax. Shield, 8 bars surmounted by a bend. 

Noverint &c. me Willelmum Selyock de Hallowes infra parochiam de Dronfeild 
generosum teneri et firmiter obligari Edmundo Stevenson de Onston generoso in 
octingentis libris tee Angliw, solvendis eidem Edmundo hoc scriptum ostendendo 
in festo Annunciationis beate Marie virginis proximo &c. Data apud villam Chester- 
feld coram Godefrido Heathcote Maiore dicts ville, et Thoma Clarke, clerico, ad 
hujusmodi recognitionem ibidem accipiendam deputato &c. 9 Oct., 1599. 


WILLM SELIOKE. 
Goprray HearTucort, Maior. 
per me THOMAM CLARKE Clericum ad 
Statutum, ordinatum, &c. 
In dorso. Intratur in libro Clerici itionum xu die Novembris Anno xli® 
he Regine &c., secundum formam Statuti in hoc casu inde editi 
et provisi, per me Edwardum D ony militem Clericum &c. 
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To all trewe people in Cryst to whome y* present shall come Raufe Leche 
of Barley leeyhes Gentilmon, John Barley Gent. John Barker Gent. Sir Henry Wey- 
durherd, vycar of Dronfeld, John Cartelege of Aston, John Wodehouse of Dronfeld, 
Stephan Hurton of the same, and Robert Cooke of Colley, send gretyng in our lorde 
everlasting, for alsmych as it is medefull and meritorious to testifie and recorde all 
matters of trewth, and whereas travars* hath bene betwyx Henry Pole and Richard 
Bullok for a parcell of land lying in Ramsawe fetd, the which lan in the holdyng 
of John np of Onston yis xxxtie 7 and more, wheer y® said John knawi 
y® said land of whom he took it, and to whom he paid y® rent for it, was examen 
afore vs aforesaid in Dronfeld Kyrke on the twelft dey last past of whome he toke y*® 
said land, and to whome he paid y® Rentt, And wheyr euer he paid any Rent yerfor 
to one John Wodehouse late of Onston or to his wyfe now being Raufe Estwode mye, 
the foresaid John Roger afore vs said y* he toke y®* forsaid land of William Bullok 
and trewly paid hym y* Rent for it enduryng his lyfe, and sithen to Riehard his sune, 
and also onid yt he never paid no Rent for it to the said John Wodehouse ner to his 
wyfe ner to none oyer person but to y* forsaid William and Richard his sune ; And 
that he toke vppon his ¢ Afore vs as he wald awnswer Afore God, And as he 
wald abide bye both afore God and man. And for the more noticion in the premisses 
to be knawen, we y® forsaid Raufe, John, John, Sir Henry, John, John, Stephan and 
Robert wt many other moo, if nede be, to this oure wrytyng haue sett our seals, 
Yeven att Dronfeld in the fest of the Epiphanie of oure lorde ys xvij*® yere of Kyng 
Edward y? iiij*® [1475]. ss 

Sciant &c. Johanna Vawsone eondam vxor Roberti Vawsone de Appelknoll in 
propria et ated viduitate mea dedi &c. Johanni Herwy seniori, Johanni Herwy 
yuniori, et Johanni Metam de Astone, omnes terras et tenementa &c. que habeo in 
villa de Appilknoll in territorio de Ownstone et in feodo de Wyngreworth &. Hiis 
testibus : » Gray de Ownston, Nicllo de Ownston, et Rogero Curtaysse, et aliis. 
a ‘a in festo purificationis beate Marie virginis, 16t* Richard II. 

‘eb. 1398). 
Sciant &c. Henricus Hurryll, de Wodesmethys, dedi &c. Rogero filio meo unam 
laceam terre cum prato adjacente in territorio de Oneston. Hiis testibus: Johanne 
lok, Thoma Wodehalls, Thoma Benett, et aliis. Data apud Oneston in festo 
Sancti Thome martyris 9** Henry VI. (29th Dec., 1430). 

Sciant &e. Johannes filius Thome de Clogh dedi &c. Willelmo Gray de Hanley, et 
Petro Turnor, de Troway, omnia messuagia terras et tenementa mea que habeo ex 
dono Willelmi Dowson infra villam de Oneston, Norton in wappentagio de Scharrs- 
dale, &c. Hiis testibus, Ricardo Seliok de Norton, Willelmo Bullok, et Thoma Wod- 
hous de Oneston, et multis aliis. Data apud Oneston die Jouis proximo post festum 
Sancti Trinitatis. 17 Henry VI. (Th after Trinity Sunday 1489). ° 

Hec indentura testatur quod Willelmus Bolloke Aldermannus Gilde Beate Marie in 
ecclesia parochiali Sancti Johannis Baptiste fundate, Johannes Hordryn capellanus 
ejusdem, cum concensu fratrum Gilde predicte, concesserunt et firmam dimiserunt 

home Welton seniori, et Joysie vxori ejus, vnum messuagium, cum edifieiis suis, in 
Dronfeld, tres acras terre et vnam rodam ote in tenura Johannis Taylyor, et 
vnum gardinum situatum inter gardinum Thome Cooke de Norton Lees versus occi- 
dentem, et communem viam d tem ad riuol versus orientem, cum omnibus 
aysiamentis et commoditatibus predicto messuagio pertinentibus. Habendum et 
tenendum &c. a die confectionis presentium vsque ad finem quadraginta annorum &c. 
Reddendo inde annuatim prefato Aldermanno et successoribus suis septem solidos ad 
festum Annunciacionis Beate Marie et Sancti Michaelis Archangeli per equales por- 
tiones. Et si contingat predicto Thome aliquod edificium facere vel emendare sibi 
necessarium, tunc habebit merennum competentem sibi deliberatum per Aldermannum 
qui pro tempore fuerit ex bosco Gilde acetiam duo iagia bosci, anglice Heghwode, 
ad sependum sepes suos ex bosco predicto annuatim durante termino predicto et 
deliberatum per Aldermannum. Et tunc predictus Thomas et Joysia predictum mes- 
suagium cum edificiis manutenebunt et bene sustentabunt sumptibus suis propriis et 
expensis, excepto merenno, et illa in fine termini predicti in adeo bono statu seu 
meliori quo illa receperint dimittent, &c. Hiis testibus: Johanne Barker de Dore, 
Willelmo Owtrem, Thoma ffox, Willelmo Shemyng, Willelmo Cuttlove, et aliis. 
Data apud Dronfeld in festo Sancti Michaelis archangeli [29 —_ A.D. 1449. 

Noverint &c. me Nicholaum Bullok remisisse &c. Ricardo Bullok, de Onston, totum 
geo &c. in omnibus messuagiis terris et tenementis bo habeo in Jordentho 

parochiam de Norton &c. Hiis testibus: Domino Johanne Croke. vicario de 
Norton, Johanne Selioke, Ricardo Blythe, et aliis. Data apud Norton penultimo die 
Januarii, 17’ Henry 7* (1502). 

* Traverse (from the Fr. traverser), the denial of some matter of fact alleged to be 

done in pleadings; upon which the other side affirms that it was doue ; whereupon 


an issue is raised for the cause to proceed to trial. 
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Omnibus &c. Alanus de le Merche de Oneston. Noueritis me dedisse &c. Sarre que 
fuit vxor Ade de Neubolt et Ade filio suo &c. totum jus meum in duabus acris terre 
arrabilis et in tota mea prati quam habui in prato quod vocatur Surmedue in 
feodo de Oneston, Vna acra vero jacet ...... dimidia in eodem feodo in campo qui 
vocatur Heghfelt inter terram quondam Ricardi de stretton ex parte meridionali et 
terram Henrici de Oneston ex parte boriali, et alia dimidia acra jacet in eodem feodo 
in campo qui vocatur Huner forlong inter terram quondam Ricardi de Stretton ex 
utraque parte &c. Hiis testibus: Setro de Donston, Henrico de Oneston, Radulfo 
le Muner, Petro filio Matilde, Ada ri ~~ * Radulfo de Bremington, et aliis 

o date}. 
Sciant &c. Rogerus Hurrill dedi &c. Witletmo Owtrem, de Holmesfeld. vnam 
| ae oy terre cum prato adjacente in territoriode Onston &c. Hiistestibus: Thoma 
‘ox de Aston, Thoma Maynard, Adam Vowyn, et aliis. Data apud Onston in festo 
Sancti Laurencii martyris A.R.R. Henrici VI“ decimo nono (Aug. 10, 1441). 
Sciant &c. Ricardus de Chadirton dedi &c. Johanni Bullok filio Thome Bullok, de 
hia de Norton, omnia terras tenementa redditus et seruicia que habeo in villa 
e Ounston in parochia de Dronfeld. Hiis testibus: Nicholao de Ounston, Johanne 
Gray, Johanne Taylior de Dronfeld, Thoma Maynard de eadem, Willelmo Bouton, et 
aliis. Data apud Ounston die Lune proximo ante festum Natalem Domini A.R. R. 
Henrici IV. octauo (Monday before Christmas-day, 1406). 

Yes endentor made y® of y® conuersion of Sant paule + y® zer of y® reyne of 
Kyng Edward y® fourt xviij. beyrys wyttnes yt Raphe Clerke has sold a place of land 
wt y® ptinance callid W ethys in y® lorchype of Onston to Richard Bullok of 
Onston hys eyrys and hys assenys for euer more, for y® weche place and land wt y*® 
pertinance afore said y: seid Richerd schall peye to y® seid Raphe hys eyrys or hys 
assenes vij marke of _ money of yngland Of y® weche vii marke xxvjs viijd is 
peyed in hand, xxs to peyed at y® Annnnciacion of our lady yen nyxth foloying, 
xlvjs viijd at y® fest of Sant Jon Baptist nyxth foloyng ; ffor y® weche peyment y* 
vicar of Dronfeld stands seurte. And y® seid Raphe schall deliuer all y® evidence of 

seid place in to y* hands of Thoms Boton y* preste at y* fiest of our lady nyxth a 
four seid, to be kepyd to y* last peyment be peyed, and yen to be delueryd to Richerd 
Bulloke wt sufficiant evidence to be made betwyxe yem At y*tyme. In-wyttnes 

erof y® parties before seid hafyn sett to yer seyles. Yes beyryng wyttnes, Sir 
omas Boton y* preste, William Schaw, Robert Schemeld, wt oder. Geuyn ye dey 
and ye zer a four seyd. 

M® Geo. Bullock’s Note of Land he settled Att his marriadge w** Abigail his wife & 
daught* of Mt Moore ¢ of Barley Woodseats. A particular of certeine pcels of grounds 
as the doe amount unto p annum & settled on M™ Abigail Bullocke as her Joynture & 
settlement as follows :— 


Inpr. The healde Banke, the 3 Windmill feildes, the Mill feilde, the 
Winde mill orcharde, the hills, the cangles unto the goite which 
leadeth unto the Water corne Mill, the Rough cloase, the oak well 
carr, & the Carre meadow, in mine toonn occupation............ 

One messur ge with the a a thereunto belonginge, in the 
tenure & occupation o: phe Higginbotham p annum 

One mess with the appurtenances thereunto belonginge, in the 
tenure and occupation of Michael Calow 

Ditto ditto ee 

Ditto ditto ere 

One parcell of grounde commonly called the Northe field close, in 
the tenure & occupation of Thomas ffanshaw, gent. .................. 

——— of grounde in the tenure & occupation of Widow Quick- 
fall, commonly called Brearly close ...............s00-esseeeeeeeeceseereee 

One parcell of grounde in the tenure & occupation of George Naylor, 
commonly called the Brecke .............css0sseeeeee sibeupaveenncee 


by me GEo: BULLOCK. 


Geo: Bullocke of Vnston gen’ & Robert Moore of Milnethorpe in y® C: Derby 
gent. & George Moore of Woodseates in Com, Derb: gent. 
Abigail Moore sister of Robert & George. 





* See Charter 1353, where it is spelt Somerlesowe. 
+ 25 Jany., 1479. 
t Mower. 
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Account TO MR PIERREPONT, 1658. 
July 30, 1658. 
My jorneys charges to London 
my horses charges at London 
sent to Brentford 2 pecks of pease 
sent then 2! of cheris & a basket 
my charge in comeing down 
Franks & the horses charges vp 
The carriage of the box came to 7* 104; your part of it 


A] AmOWBWa-~a 
~~] caaHoaco 


AT WOODHOUSE THIS WEEKE. 


July 24. At Retford for a salmon, 20 ns a side of mutton, a side of 
mb, & a side of veale 
2 duzen of bred there 
a rosteing peice of beefe ... 
Trouts & creuices 
18 gr of white wine 
2 qr of sacke . 
4 qr of a wine 
given Nicholas Rosley Pp order : ove 
for 2 qr of mutton, 1 a 0 of dmeps & on  aF of Lamb -_ 
on qr of Lamb ose 
capon & anchovies _ 
bread 
19 qr of white wine 
for a qr of veale, & 2 qr of mutton 
10 gr of white wine 
bread 


— 


a 


= 
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white wine vinegar ne a oe pa owe 
for a side of veale, a calues head, &a a of mutton 


6 lb of suit for Mr. Pulleyn 

81b of butter bought for Mr. Pulleyn . . 

to Slight for bringing his fole 

more then I rec‘ p Mr Poulin ... 

3 potts to bake yo" venison 

for bread = : 

spent by my men at markitts . 

Mr Skinners bill for inte wine & runlett 
bread 


9 qr of white wine.. 

to Henry Gardham for bringing t trouts 
2 lb of peper oa 

tobaco pipes 


of mine owne for w® 
will have nothing whereof in wine 


Qoj;ijocooocoowoooocoocoeccocecooocococecoooo 
Bor! DOSOOSSCAGCH SROKPOSCASCMBAWBOSOS|] AOoorace 


| 
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otherwaise 
seven strike & 2 pecks of oats for yo’ & yo" nephews horses. 
40 chickins 
7 ag 


P ie of butter 


pe 
flower for pastys & pys 
6 pigons 
AucT. 18, 1658. 
for mutton, veale & lamb 
for a peice of rosteing beefe , 
for 12 qrts & a pinte of white wine 
for 2 qr & a — of sack * 
for breade ; 
20 Elies 





Hay & straw... 
' jaa 
More bread 
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Indenture made 12% April . . . . . . between John Blyth Archedekyn of 
Coventrie of the one part, and Phyllipp Bulloke of Onston co. Derby, Gentylman, of 
the other. Witneseth that the said parties are condiscended, covenanted. and agreed 
as follows: that Ist the said Philip is agreed to take to wife Margery, one of the 
daughters of Trystram Revell, of Carnethweyt, co. Derby, before Pentecost next, if 
she will thereunto agree. And the said M* John Blyth covenanteth that the said 
Margery shall take the said Philip to husband, if he will thereunto agree. Also the 
said Philip covenanteth to make a sufficient estate, within six weeks next after the 
solemnization of the said iage, unto six or _ persons, to be indifferently named 
by the said parties, of lands and tenements of value of £5, to the use of the said 

ilip and Margery in name of Jointure; and the said Philip agrees that if the said 
Margery die without issue between them, before any of the ee had and made, 
then the said payments to cease. And the said M* John Blyth covenanteth to con- 
tent and pay unto the said Philip 100 marks sterling, viz. before the said — 40 
marks, and at Easter after the marriage £20, and at the next Easter, in the year 1528, 
other £20 in full a. And also the said Mt John Blyth covenanteth that all the 
costs and charges of the apparel of the said Margery, and meat and drink and other 
requisites shall be borne by him and his friends, saving the apparel which belongeth 
unto the said Philip. 

Carolus Secundus, Rex &ec., dilecto suo Thome Gresley, baronetto, ac Willelmo 
Bullocke, armigero, ffrancisco Burton, armigero, Roberto ys, generoso, Ricardo 
Anderton, generoso, et Johanni Cave, generoso, salutem. Cum breve nostrum de 
ingressu super disseisinam in le post pendeat coram justiciariis nostris de Banco inter 
Godfredum Chantrey et Johannem ‘ayler et Georgium Mower, generosum, et Ro- 
bertum Mower, generosum, de manerio de Onnston ac de 10 mesuagiis, duobus 
molendinis aquaticis, 10 gardinis, 200 acras terre, 10 acras prati, 2U0 acras pasture, 
100 acras bosci, 50 acras jampnorum et bruere, et communiam pasture in Winger- 
worth, Onnston, Apperknowle, Somerley, Hundall, et Dronfield. Ac iidem Georgius 
et Robertus comparentes vocaverunt rgium Bullocke, generosum, ad warranti- 
zandum eis manerium, messuagia, &c., super quo emanavit breve nostrum versus 
Georgium Bullocke, et pro eo quod idem — adeo impotens diu existat quod 
absque maximo corporis sui periculo vsque monasterium ad diem, &c., non 
laborare sufficit, ut accepimus. Nos statum ejusdem Georgii compacientes dedimus 
vobis potestatem recipiendum attornatum quem idem Georgius ad lucrandum vel per- 
dendum placito predicto loco suo ponere aut constituere voluerit. Et ideo vobis man- 
damus ~~ = prefatum Georgium accedatis, &c. 13 Junii anno regni nostri decime 
septimo. b 


(To be continued. ) 
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THE FOUNDER OF CHRIST CHURCH, SOUTHWARK. 
BY GEORGE W. MARSHALL, LL.D., F.8.A. 


No attempt has been made by any Surrey Historian to trace the 
pedigree, or render an account of the family of John Marshall, well 
known for his numerous charities, and as the founder of Christ 
Church, Southwark. In the absence of any better notice, the follow- 
ing information, though scanty, may be of use to some future collector 
of materials for a History of Surrey. The earliest ancestor of this 
family is described in the 1620 Visitation of Surrey, as Richard Mar- 
shall, of Cockwood, in co. York, Gent. His son, Thomas Marshall, 
was of Stamford, co. Lincoln ; he had a son, Richard Marshall, of that 
town, who married Anne, daughter of Thomas Beckwith,* Esq. (and 
sister of Thomas Beckwith, of Clint, ancestor of the Beckwiths of 
Alborough, Barts.t), by Elizabeth, daughter of Tirrell, of 
Ockendon, co. Essex, son of Thomas Beckwith, of Clint, co. York, by 
Matilda, daughter of Henry Pudsey, of Barford, co. Kent. 

I have been unable to identify the Stamford Marshalls mentioned 
in the following extracts, for which my thanks are due to Mr. Justin 
Simpson, with this family, though I think there is no doubt of their 
being members of it, and therefore I insert them here as they may 
prove useful for future reference. 


From the Registers of All Hallowes, Stamford, co. Lincoln :— 


. The xxiv of Sept. dynis Whittle servaunte to Richard Marshall was bur. 

. The xxv of Maye was bapt. Jhon Marshall son of Rychard Marshall. (Buried 
12 Feb. 1664-5.) 

. The 10 of Aug. was bapt. Jone Marshall dau. of Rychard Marshall,. Mar- 
gery, dau. of same, bapt. 20 April, 1565, buried 21 May, 1566. William, 
son of same, bapt. 7 Oct., 1568. Gregory, son of same, bapt. 20 Sept., 
1570. Margery, dau. of same, bur. 19 Feb. 1570-1 

. July 7, Jhon Coy and Ann Marshall married. 

. The xvi of A April Rychard Marshall, oy was bur. 

. Mrs. Marshall, ‘an ancient woman, bur. Sept. 1 


From the Register of St. Martin’s, Stamford, co. Northampton. 


BaPTIsMs. 
1580. Alice, the dau. of Henry Marshall, 23 April, p. 80 June, 1686). 
1584. William,.the son of same, 6 Dec. (Bur. 13 Dec.) 
1585-6. Elizabeth, dau. of same, 
. Lomai (?) dau. of same, 
sane, 
same, 
same, 
same, 
Jone, "dau. of same, 


MARRIAGES. 


1584-5. Edward Willoby and Jane Marshall, 17 January. 
1593. Henry Marshall and Margaret a, 6 May. 

1600. Henry Marshall and Jane 17 May 

1605. Robert Wylles and Jane Marshall (no date ‘a month). 





* Wotton’s Barone’ , iii, 680. 
+ Ibid. iii. 677. 
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BURIALS. 


1603. Burialls about this tyme sett downe in the tyme of gode visitation [the plague]. 
Henry Marshall, the Labourer. John, the son of Widow Marshall. Jone, 
her daughter. 


Richard Marshall and Anne Beckwith had issue two sons, John, of 
whom presently, and Henry, eldest son, of the Borough of Southwark, 
called ‘‘ late brother,” in will of his brother John, 1619, married Mar- 
garet, dau. of .... Courtney, of London, and had issue :— 

Henry Marshall, s.p. 

= Marshall, of Southwark, 1623. Mentioned in will of John Marshall, 1619. 

Jane, custiel Henry Vero, of Southwark, and had a son, and a daughter Margaret 
mentioned in the will of John Marshall, of Southwark, 1627. 

John Marshall was of the parish of St. Saviour, in the Borough of 
Southwark, White-baker, and a Citizen and Tallow-chandler of 
London. He married Elizabeth, daughter of Richard Heecock, of 
Clifton, co. Chester. On the 21st December, 1611, he had a grant 
of Arms from William Camden, Argent, a chevron cotised sable between 
three bucks’-heads caboshed gules, Crest. A greyhound sejant argent, 
collared gules, the ring or, resting his dexter fore paw on a buck’s head 
caboshed gules. In 1623, he entered his pedigree in the Visitation of 
Surrey. His will is dated 81 May, 1619. He desires to be buried 
in the parish of St. Saviour, Southwark, in the night time. Mentions 
wife Elizabeth Marshall. My daughter, Susanna Thicknes. My four 
children, Thomas Marshall, John Marshall, Richard Marshall, and 
Elizabeth Marshall. My nephew, William Marshall. My kinswoman 
Vero, my late brother Henry Marshall’s daughter. My two daugh- 
ters-in-law, my son Jobn’s wife, and my son-in-law Maddox his wife. 
My two grandchildren, John and Thomas Maddox, sons of my late 
daughter Mary deceased. My grandchild Elizabeth Thicknes. To 
my cousin Wright, of Grantham, two years’ rent of his house which 
he payeth me. Loving son-in-law William Maddox, and kinsman 
Charles Yeoman, scrivenor, overseers. Appoints wife sole executrix. 
There are several bequests to poor, one to Southwark hospital, 
and one to the poor of the parish of All Hallowes in Stamford. To 
trustees for poor of Newington Butts, co, Surrey, a rent charge of 
20s. per annum, out of tenements there. After some alteration the 
will was reexecuted 28 Sept., 1619; and was proved by Elizabeth 
Marshall, the relict, in P.C.C., 10 August, 1625. (83 Clark). They 
had issue, besides John, George, Edward, Alexander, William, Richard, 
who all probably died young ; and Sarah, Christiana, Judith, Mary, 
Anne, Elizabeth, Bridgit, and Emma, died s.p., making the number 
of their children twenty in all :— 


1. Thomas Marshall, White-baker, Citizen and Tallow-chandler of London, of 
the parish of St. Sepulchre extra Newgate. Aged 30 at Visitation of 1623. 
Will dated 20 Apsil, 1625. Wills to be buried in St. Saviour’s, Southwark. 
Gives to parish of St. Sepulchre £1(0 for clothing boys. Mentions his father 
John Marshall. Brothers John Marshall and Richard Marshall. Brother 
Richard Thickins* and his wife. Brother William Pickton and his wife. 
To the first child that my said sister Pickton shall bear. £100 to parish of 





* i.¢e., Thickness. 
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St. Saviour, Southwark, for clothing boys. My godson Thomas Maddox and 
John Maddox his brother. Godson Thomas Thickens. Goddaughter Mary 
Thickins, and her two sisters Susan and Elizabeth Thickins. Gives his right 
to fishing in Plymouth in New England to his father. Mentions his “ dwell- 
ing in the Old Baylie.” Loving mother £20 to buy =o Appoints 
his father sole executor. Brother Maddox and his wife. illiam Powell 
and his wife. Administration was granted by P.C.C. 10 August, 1625, to 
Elizabeth Marshall, relict and executrix of the last will of John Marshall 
while he lived executor of the will of Thomas Marshall late of the parish of 
St. Sepulchre extra Newgate, but who died in the ish of St. Saviour 
Southwark, John Marshall having died before he proved the will (83 Clark). 
2. John Marshall, of Southwark. Aged 28 in 1623. arried Elizabeth, daughter 
and coheir of Richard Taylor, of London, M.D.* Ment4 in will of ber 
mother Elizabeth Taylor, proved 24 Feb., 1635-6. The will of Richard 
Taylor, Dr. of Physic, was proved in P.C.C., 22 Dec., 1615 (117 Rudd)). 
John Marshall died in March, 1631, and was buried in St. Saviour’s Church, 
the last day of that month. He died without issue (Funeral Certificate, 
Coll. Arms, I. 23, p. 61>). His will is dated 21 August, 1627. Gives lands, 
etc., in trust for Margaret daughter of Henry Vero, under age. Mentions 
the brother of the said Margaret. Leaves money to maintain poor scholars 
from Southwark, or Stamford, co. Lincoln, at the Universities. Mentions 
mother Elizabeth Marshall. Wife Elizabeth Marshall. Money in trust to 
build a church. My sister Elizabeth Browne. My sister Susan Thicknesse, 
her eldest daughter Elizabeth Thicknesse, her daughter Mary Thicknesse, 
and her youngest daughter Suzan Thicknesse. My late father. To be 
buried at Sutton, co. Surrey, and then to be removed to the new church he 
leaves money to build. My brothers Mr. Thicknesse, Mr. Browne, and Mr. 
Maddox. Proved in P.C.C. 15 April, 1631 (88 St. John). Thisis a very long 
will, and further particulars will be found in “ Manning and Rray’s Surrey,” 
iii. 584—540. See his arms, etc., in Christ Church, Surrey, the church he 
left money to build, in “‘ Aubrey’s Antiquities of Surrey,” v. 156. 
Richard Marshall, living 1625. 
—— (deceased in 1619), married William Maddox, and had two sons, John and 
omas. William Maddox had married a second wife in or before 1619. , 
as married Richard Thicknesse, and had issue Elizabeth, Thomas, Mary, 
and Susan. 
Elizabeth, living unmarried in 1619. Probably married William Pickton, and 
secondly, . ....... Browne. 


Hanley Court, 
Tenbury. 





* For this information my thanks are due to Col. Chester, LL.D. 
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THE MERMAID, AND THE SYMBOLISM OF THE FISH, 
IN ART, LITERATURE, AND LEGENDARY LORE. 


BY LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.8.A., ETO. 
(Concluded from page 103.) 


Tue reports that at one period or other have been published of the 
actual appearance of Mermaidens are numerous, and, in many in- 
stances, as circumstantial and startling as those of encounters with, and 
visions of, sea-serpents, or other monstrosities ; and in not a few in- 
stances, the “queer-fish” of a Mermaid has actually been publicly 
exhibited and believed in by hosts of people. Among others, that 
“ prince of showmen ” and maker or “ bringer-out” of marvels and 
monsters, Barnum, exhibited one—a disgusting-looking object—some 
years ago, “which proved on examination to be an ingenious combi- 
nation of the head of a monkey with the tail of fish !” 

One was exhibited in Piccadilly, in 1824, and at a penny show in 
St. Bartholmew’s Fair in the following year. Like Barnum’s later 
example, ‘ this imposition was a hideous combination of a dried 
monkey’s head and body, and the tail of a fish,” believed to have 
been manufactured on the coast of China, and exhibited as the pro- 
duct of the seas there. We are told that when this made-up creature 
was first shown in London, it was of all things the one that attracted 
attention of sight seers. Even when the price of admission to see it 
alone, was a shilling (this was in 1822), it was spoken of as being 
“ now the great source of attraction in the British Metropolis ; and 
three to four hundred people every day pay their shilling each, to see 
a disgusting sort of a compound animal, which contains in itself every- 
thing that is odious and disagreeable ;” and, although naturalists and 

journalists fully exposed the im- 
posture, we are at the same 
time assured that’ “ this circum- 
stance does not appear to affect 
the exhibition, which continues 
crowded asever.” Of this “ com- 
pound animal” Cruikshank made 
an etching, which is now, I be- 
lieve, like many others of his 
productions, very rare. It is 
shown on the accompanying en- 
graving, and certainly does not 
convey to us an idea of feminine 
beauty ; nor could we fancy that 
such a mouth could produce 
“syren notes” ‘‘of dulcet sweet- 
ness,” or such features tempt 
even seamen to dive down into 
the deep in pursuit! 

An earlier example, exhibited 
in London a century-and-half ago, 
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was thus advertised at the time (January 23rd, 1788), in “The 
London Daily Post, and General Advertiser” :— 

“To be SEEN, Neat Door to the Crown Tavern in Threadneedle -Street, behind the 
Royal Exchange, at One Shilling each, THE Surprising Fish or Maremaid, taken by 
eight Fishermen on Friday the Sth of September last, at Topsham Bar near Exeter, 
and bas been shewn to several Gentlemen and those of the Faculty in the cities of 
Exeter, Bath, and Bristol, who declare never to have seen the like ; so remarkable is 
this Curiosity among the Wonders of Creation. This uncommon Species of Nature 
represents from the Collar-bone down the Body, what the Antients call’d a Mare- 
maid ; has a Wing to each Shoulder, like those of a Cherubim mention’d in History : 
with regular Ribs, Breasts, Belly, Thighs, and Feet, of a human Position, the Joints 
thereto having their proper Motions, and to each Thigh a Fin; the Tail resembles a 
Dolphin’s, which turns up to the Shoulders, the fore-Part of the Body very smooth, 
but the skin of the Back rough ; the back Part.of the Head like a Lyon, has a large 
Mouth, sharp Teeth, two Eyes, Spout-holes, Nostrils, and a thick Neck.” 

lu the beginning of the present century, Mr. Lawrence Edmonston, 
a surgeon of Zetland, wrote, that ‘‘an animal answering to the 
following description, so far as the account of six fishermen, who 
captured it can be depended on, was actually in their possession for 
three hours, but unluckily, from some superstitious dread of injuring 
it, they returned it to its native element, and thus prevented the 
scientific identification of an animal, which appears very nearly to 
have resembled what has been generally regarded as a merely fabulous 
creation. Length of the animal, three feet ; body without scales or 
hair ; silver grey above, whitish below, like the buman skin ; no gills 
were observed ; no fins on the back or belly ; tail like that of a dog- 
fish ; body very thick over the breast ; by the eye, the girth might 
be between two and three feet ; the neck short, very distinct from the- 
head and shoulders ; the body rather depressed ; the anterior extre- 
mities very like the human hand, about the length of a seal’s paw, 

“webbed to about an inch of the ends of the fingers ; mamme as large 
as those of a woman; mouth and lips very distinct, and resembling 
the human.” 

Speaking of these made-up monstrosities, the writer of an ad- 
mirable book, ‘ Monsters of the Deep ”*—a book of extreme interest, 
well written, characterised by deep research, and in every way ad- 
mirable—says ‘‘ We are not speaking here of the so-called remains of 
Sirens, ‘cooked up’ and manufactured by skilful speculators on the 
public credulity. Thus, a fisherman on the coast of British India 
made a fictitious Siren, by joining together the upper part of the body 
of an ape, and the lower part of that of a large fish. With so much 
skill were the different parts united, that it was very difficult to de- 
tect the cheat. The fisherman made a public exhibition of it, and to 
draw forth the liberality of his visitors, asserted that those who 
teuched the Siren would be cured of their diseases, The crowd 
flocked to the show, and eventually a European acquired the Siren for 
a large sum, and transported it to Europe at the beginning of the 
present century. The speculation, at first a success, was afterwards 
forgotten, but not long ago the same monster again made its ap- 
pearance in the curious museum of Barnum. It is probable that the 
famous Siren of the Leyden Museum, which is still exhibited, owes its 
origin to some trick of an analagous character. The same may be 
said of that at the Hague. 


* Published by T. Nelson & Sons, and noticed in the “ RELiquaky,” vol. XVI., p. 56. 
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“To impose upon sight-seekers and wonder- 
lovers, use has also been made of the dried 
skin of a hideous fish, one of the Raiide, the 
baudroie, The peculiar fins have been meta- 
morphosed with special success into the hands 
of men; and we acknowledge that, in the 
eyes of a superficial observer, they might 
easily be mistaken for human members.” 

I, myself, remember well in my younger 
days, now more than fifty years ago, a Mer- 
maid, so-called, being taken about the country 
for exhibition. It was in Derbyshire I saw it, 
and it was brought, not only from town to 
town, and village to village, but even, in some 
instances, from house to house. I know it was 
brought to my father’s door, and we had there- 
fore a good opportunity of seeing the creature 
in all her dried up and shrivelled deformity. 
The head seemed more like that of a mummied 
cat than anything I can now liken it to, and the 
body and limbs, in which, by-the-bye, stitches of 

tolerable size were plainly visible, but which we were told were simply 
the necessity attendant upon “ stuffing” the dried skin, and not the 
attaching of part of one animal to another. The body was, I suppose, 
fish-skin, but to me it appeared as though formed of old parchment, 
and the whole thing was so rubbed, and crumpled, and “ messed,” 
that no trace of beauty or symmetry, if it ever had any, remained. 

“This morning,” wrote Hudson, in his account of his voyage, centuries ago, ‘‘ one 
of our company looking overboard saw a Mermaid; and calling up some of the 
company to see her, one more came up, and by that time she was come close to the 
ship’s side, looking earnestly at the men. A little after, a sea came and overturned 
her. From the navel upwards, her back and breasts were like a woman’s, as they say 
that saw her; her body as big as one of us, her skin very white, and long hair 
hanging down behind, of colour black. In her going down they saw her tail, which 
was like the tail of a porpoise, speckled like a mackarel. Their names that saw her 
were Thomas Hilles and Robert Reyuer.” 

The legends by which Mermaids are connected with certain locali- 
ties are tolerably numerous, and many of them very curious. Thus, 
among the lands in Babwell Fen, “belonging to the manor of 
Fornham All Saints, are the Bell Meadow and Mermaydon Field, or 
Long Sponge.” In the latter are certain store-ponds of the Abbots of 
St. Edmund’s, called the Mermaid Pits, where some lovesick maid is 
said to have perished. A couple more instances will be all I shall 
need to give as examples of these localities. 

In the Peak of Derbyshire is a so-called ‘‘ Mermaid’s Pool ;’ and 
in the adjoining county of Stafford, near Leek, is another pool of the 
same name. The legend connected with the first of these, in the 
neighbourhood of Chapel-en-le-Frith, has been well told by my friend 
Henry Kirke, in a former volume of the ‘“‘Retiquary,” but will bear 
referring to again on the present occasion.* The 

a Pee 1, dark and mysterious, 
Shudowed by blackened rocks, and sedges drear, 
is described as one in or around which no living creature or plant 
* Vol. IX., p. 49. 
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will flourish, and whose waters no animal will drink, and from whose 
confines all people shrink as from an unholy place, or from a spot 
where pestilence is rife :— 


With solemn awe the lonely shepherd treads 
Past the weird oy of the mountain’s tarn 
Fearing the sprite that dwells within its depths, 
And rot, and ague, and a thousand ills 

He thinks such fearsome folks are wont to give 
To those that trespass on their per 

But one there was, a sprightly lad and tall, 

And gifted with a face in which for maste 
Action and thought seemed always combating 
Who aiways felt attracted to the pool, 

And sat for many hours plumbing its depth 
With anxious eyes; but nought saw he therein 
Save the reflection of his comely face. 

Warning he had full oft from wiser men 

To meddle not in such a dangerous quest, 

Nor seek for death where death was surely found : 
For ’tis believed that on a certain eve 

When summer fruits are ripe, and in the sky 
The stars can scarcely light their shining lamps, 
And the soft air is strangely musical 

With the faint hum of fairy merriment, 

A maiden, strangely fair, but strangely formed, 
Rises from out the pool, and by her son 

And heavenly beauty lures to shameful Seath 
The luckless wight who hears her melodies. 

But youth is curious, and the shepherd lad 
Longed with intense desire to see the maid. 

He dreamt of her by night, her white arms seemed 
To lock him in a clinging, fond embrace ; 

She haunted him by day as moodily 

He watched beside the 1, and seemed to see 
In each reflected cloud her drapery. 

At last the night arrived, the sun just dipped 
His rosy fingers in the pathless sea, 

Leaving the world not dark, but hardly light ; 
The waning stars scarce marked the azure sky, 
And zephyrs gently cooled the heated earth : 

’T was just the hour when night and morning meet, 
When, watching still, the boy sat eagerly, 

On a huge stone that darkened all the pool; 
When suddenly the wave gleamed fitfully 

With sudden light, as in the tropic seas 

The lambent waves shine with phosphoric glare, 
And brighter grew the water, and the air 

Was filled with music ravishingly sweet. 

With open mouth and eager starting eyes 

The youth stood gazing at these mysteries, 
And saw from out the troubled waves arise 

A maiden, clothed alone in loveliness ; 

Her golden hair fell o’er her shoulders white, 
And curled in amorous ringlets round her breasts ; 
Her eyes were melting into love, her lips 

Had made the very roses envious ; 

With all a voice so full, and yet so clear, 

So tender, made for loving dialogues. 

And, then, she et of undying love 
That waited them within her coral groves 
Beneath the deep blue sea, and all the bliss 
That morta)s made immortal could enjoy, 

Who lived with her in sweet community. 

She sang, and stretching out her rounded arms, 
She bade him leap and take her for his own— 
With one wild cry he leapt, and with a splash 
That roused the timid moorhen from her nest, 
Sank ’neath the darkling wave for evermure. 
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The one near Leek, the ‘Black Mere of Morridge,” or the 

“Mermaid Pool ”— 

** A lake that with prophetick noise doth roar, 
Where beasts can ne'er be forced to venture o’er ; 
By hounds or men, or fleeter death ed, 
ey'll not plunge in, but shun the Pated flood ”— 

has more than one legend attached to it—some of ‘‘ dark deeds of 
mystery and blood” (one of these is pretty similar in its incidents 
to the famous story of “ Mary the Maid of the Inn,”) and others of 
frights and supernatural appearances, as well as one in which a 
Mermaid figures as an alluring and destructive syren. “The water 
of the Black Mere,” wrote Plot, “ is not so bad as some have fancied, 
and I take it to be nothing more than such as that in the peat pits, 
though it be confidently reported that no cattle will drink of it, no 
bird light on it, or fly over it; all which are as false as that it is 
bottomless ; it being found upon admeasurement scarce four yards 
in the deepest place; my horse also drinking, when I was there, as 
freely of it as ever I saw him in any other place ; and the fowls are 
so far from declining to fly over it, that I spoke with several that had 
seen geese upon it; so that I take this to be as good as the rest, 
notwithstanding the vulgar disrepute it lies under.” Despite this, 
there has for generations been a firmly rooted belief in the minds of 
the people about there that the place is the abode of a Mermaid, who 
does her best (and now and then has succeeded) to lure wayfarers’ 
and loiterers’ to destruction. Many, down to this day, indeed, affirm 
they have seen this fish-tailed lady and heard her voice. It is said 
that some years ago, when the water in the “pool” was partially 
‘* let off” for some purpose or other, the Mermaiden appeared, and 
warned the operators that, should the water be ever allowed to 
escape, “it would drown all Leek and Leek-Frith!” From the 
popular legend in connection with this pool, the inn in the neighbour- 
hood takes its sign of the ‘‘ Mermaid.” 

One of the most deliciously told stories of the union of a 
Mermaiden, Melusina, with Raymond, adopted son of Emmerick, 
Count of Poitou, is given by Baring-Gould, in his “‘ Curious Myths 
of the Middle Ages,” and to this story, and others connected with the 
subject on which I am treating, I earnestly and cordially refer my 
readers ; they will gain much pleasure, as well as profit, from the 
perusal of that excellent book. 

I have, however, no need to pursue the subject further. To collect 
* together even a tithe of the Mermaid tales that have, at one time 
or other, obtained credence, and even popularity, would fill a goodly 
volume. I therefore bring my disjointed notes to a close, and, in 
doing so, would simply express a hope that what I have in this and 
my preceeding three papers on the subject, thrown together, may 
have been not only interesting to my readers, but to some extent 
useful in calling attention to the literary, artistic, and legendary 
value of the Mermaid as an emblem and as a source of ornament. 


Winster Hall, Derbyshire. 
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Quarterly Paper on Improvements in Art Manufactures. 


MESSRS. DEYKIN & SONS ‘‘ROWLAND HILL” INKSTAND. 


Ir is seldom indeed that we have seen any article of actual utility in which Art 
and design are so Se so pleasantly combined with true excellence of 
manufacture as in the ‘‘ Rowland Hill ” Inkstand, just introduced by Messrs. 
Deykin & Sons, of the Venetian Works, Birmingham. This excellent article— 
for no other term would be at all appropriate to it—is assuredly the most 
elegant, the most useful, and the most perfect in all its parts of any that has 
of late come before us, and it is therefore with peculiar pleasure that we call 
our readers special attention to its merits. The “ Rowland Hill” is, in fact, not only 


an inkstand, but is a combination of desk-formed paper and envelope case, double 
inkstand, and letter weigher. Massively formed of electro-plate, and delicatel 
chased on its ends and lid, the effect is much heightened by the prettily-formed rai 
being electro-gilt. These goid railings harmonise excellently well with the silver of 
the rest of the article, and with the elegant cut-glass inkstands, capped and mounted 
inthe same metal. From the back rises an elegantly carved rack, from which is 
suspended a Salter’s letter balance. Thus the whole thing is complete, and comprises 
desk-like receptacle for paper and envelopes, bottles for black and for red ink, letter 
weigher, and pen rack. It is of convenient size, remarkably well made in every part, 
and of faultless taste both in general ontline and in ornamentation. It is eminently 
suited for the drawing-room or boudoir of the home of taste. and as a wedding present, 
or a gift for the present or any other season of friendly and loving offerings, is unequal- 
led. Messrs. Deykin and Sons deserve all praise for producing so thoroughly goad 
and artistic an article, and we have no hesitation in giving it hearty commendation. 





MR. F. J. EMERY’S NEW DESIGNS IN CERAMICS. 
We have seen, with genuine pleasure, some new designs by Mr. F. J. Emery, of 
the Church Works, Burslem, which are among the “ successes” of the season. The 
name ot Mr. Emery is so well and so widely known, as the inventor of the process 
of crayon-drawing and painting on the bisqué surface of earthenware and china, 
and his artistic taste in all matters relating to ceramic decorations so well 
appreciated, that one is naturally led to expect something good at his hands in 
whatever he undertakes. In the examples that have been submitted to us—a 
“swan-shaped ewer and basin” and a “ Bute” jug—the decorations are swallows 
and herons, etched on the copper by Mr. Emery himself in a free and masterly 
manner, and transferred to the surface, and then carefully tinted. The etchings of 
the birds are thoroughly good and purely artistic, and the careless and unconventional 
way in which they are arranged on the articles themselves, gives a freshness and 
pleasing appearance to the service that is almost unique. The ewer and bowl, inde- 
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pendent of the decoration, are designed in thoroughly good taste by Mr. Emery, 
and present a severe but very pleasing outline. 

In addition to these, Mr. Emery has submitted to us an example of his jet-ware 
teapots, enamelled, which is of remarkably good quality, both in body, in glaze, and 
in decoration; and also specimens of his new chocolate and pink bodies for 
ornamental nick-nacks. These are capable of development to a useful extent, and 
doubtless will be valuable aids to the business Mr. Emery isso satisfactorily founding, 
We shall hope again, shortly, to record other advances in art made by him on the 
‘* classic ground” he now holds, so intimately in former days connected with the 
career of Josiah Wedgwood. 


THE “HOLBORN” EGG STAND AND BUTTER DISH. 


Mr. ToHomas DovusBBLe, to whose “ Holborn Lemon Squeezer” sometime back we had 

leasure in calling attention, has recently introduced one of the most useful adjuncts 
bo the breakfast table, in the form of a two-tier stand, combining covered glass dish for 
butter and a stand for eggs, which is at once simple, well designed, convenient, and 
extremely inexpensive. e stand itself is of white wood, more or less elaborately 
carved, according to the price at which the article is intended to be sold, and is so 
contrived by the simple process of unscrewing the central standard, as to form two 
separate articles. By this means either the egg or the butter stand may be used b 
itself, or both at the same time, or the two, as shown in the engraving, combined. 
The egg cups are either of clear or coloured giass, or of china, and, with the cover of 
the butter cooler, of various degrees of style and finish. The idea is excellent, the 
workmanship good, the way in which it is arranged extremely convenient, and the 
price marve: ayy Be ee ne we believe, at not more than from three to five 
shillings each. udtless they will have, as they deserve, what the trade would 
call “a run,” and will be among the notable successes of the season. Nothing could 
well be more usefal, appropriate, or pleasing as an inexpensive present. 








“THOKNHILL’S SHOOTERS’ KNIFE. 


Messrs. WALTER THORNHILL AND Co. have this season introduced what cannot but 
prove a boon indeed to sportsmen, in the shape of a knife designed and made 
expressly for their use and convenience. Contaiuing a remarkably good and powerful 
blade, a cork-screw, button-hook, hoof-pick, nail-file, with cartridge extractors, 
gauged, for 12s. and 16s., it becomes one of the most complete of instruments. The 
workmanship is of the very highest order, the quality of the steel unsurpassable, and 
the “‘ finish ” excellent in every part. The sides are German silver or electro-plate, 
and the form well considered for “grip” in using any of the different blades, etc. 
It is so good that no sporteman’s pocket should be without it. 





O’HANLON’S ART-QUILTS. 


Messrs. WILLIAM O’HANLON AND Co., of Manchester, have submitted to us a series 
of patterns of their art-designs in quilts, or counterpanes, and we have no hesitation 
in affirming that they are in every way the finest, purest, and best, both in design, 
in style, and in manufacture, of any that have ever come under our notice. The 
patterns are the result partly of prizes offered at South Kensington, and partly of 
commissions wy given to artists of high standing for the purpose, and they are 
produced with a a a freshness, a clearness of outline, a delicacy of detail, 
and a purity of general appearance that is eminently refreshing. One great feature 
of many Of the quilts—and this is one entirely due to the good taste and wise thought 
of Mr. O’Hanlon—is, that besides the general design to cover the square of the bed 
itself and the surrounding borderings, there is a distinct oblong pattern of great 
elegance, specially intended as a cover for the pillows. Thus the bed, when covered 
with one of these charmingly manufactured quilts, presents a novel and extremely 
pleasing and finished appearance. Others of Messrs. O’Hanlon’s designs, however, 
so as to meet the tastes of all, have not this distinctive feature, but have one 
connected pattern omens the whole square. Of these the “ Assyrian” and the 
* Oriental icularly elaborate and good, while the “‘ Fern,” the “‘ Lily,” and 
the ‘‘ Victoria” are exquisite in their borders and centres. It is only justice to 
Messrs. O’Hanlon and Co. to say that the various designs are seghitened. ; that they 
are made by a special process peculiarly their own ; and that they are manufactured 
for them alone and under their own immediate direction. Of course they can be 
procured from the best retail houses, to whom they are supplied by the firm, but the 
manufacture and wholesale supply is entirely confined to their own hands. We have 
carefully examined the quilts themselves, and can safely affirm that they are of high 
artistic excellenee in design, and that in point of manufacture they are unsurpassable. 
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Hotes on Books, Music, Works of Art, ke. 


ELDMUIR: AN ART STORY.* 

Ir may with truth be said, that one of the great charms of Sir Walter Scott’s 
writings is the homeliness, the simplicity, the purity, and the scrupulous truthfulness 
of the dialogue he puts into the mouths of his characters; and the freshness and 
vividness of his descriptions of localities are but so many word-pictures, painted with 
marvellous freedom and skill by a mind that is perfect master of its art. The various 
pba-es of Scottish life and Scottish scenery presented by his writings bear these 
characteristics so indelibly stamped on every line, that the reader is, as it were, 
brought so thoroughly face to face with the people themselves, that he is instantly 
curried into their midst, and hears them talk, sees all their surroundings, and enters 
heart and soul into their trials, their sufferings. their joys and their occupations. At 
home in every phase of character, and having the power of not only pourtraying their 
individual characteristics and features, but of conveying those phases to his readers, 
Scott, by his wonderful delineations, earned for himself a lasting and honourable fame 
that was never weakened by coarse allusion, rude jest, or ill-timed levity. 

We are led to make these remarks through having risen from the perusal of the 
story of “ Eldmuir,” which, in many of its main features, reminds one forcibly of the 
characteristics we have hinted at, and which, in our opinion, give evidence of the 
possession of a power of which its writer has reason to be proud, and which he will do 
well to cultivate. It is its author’s first literary venture, and as “ a, tale of every-day 
Scottish life, simply told in language eminently in keeping with the homely character 
of the people who are pourtrayed, and with their manners, customs, habits, modes of 
life, and sentiments, the story has merits far beyond what could be attained by a 
higher, more flowery, or more ambitious style of writing, and places it both in natu- 

istic arrangement of events, in truthful depicting of individual character, and in 
beauty—indeed, in some places, sublimity—of description of localities and atmos- 
pheric effects, far beyond many of the productions of more experienced writers.” 

So far for the literary portion of the book. As to its illustrations it is enough to 
say they are fourteen in number, and comprise many of Jacob Thompson’s most 

pular and best known paintings, and have, in every case, not only been actually 

rawn on the wood by himself, but have been engraved under his own personal super- 
intendence. They are, therefore, all that could be wished for by the most fastidious 
connoisseur, or the most accomplished and sensitive of art-critics. 

Mr. Thompson’s paintings have achieved a reputation as being among the most 
successful thé British School of Art has yet produced, and to him, by all thinking 
men, or, at all events, by all whose opinions are at all worth taking, a proud pre- 
eminence as an atmospheric colourist, and a true delineator of nature in her eve 
varying aspect, has been assigned—and in this opinion we cordially and emphati- 
cally unite. His mind is attuned with mathematical nicety to a keen perception of 
the beauties of nature, the wonders of atmospheric effects, and the variations and de- 
grees of light and shade aud colour; and the result of all this is that each of his 
paintings becomes a reflex of that Titianesque mind which is his grand and distinc- 
tive feature. No matter what the subject he paints, his colours are seen not as 
intense greens and blues and reds in all their native purity, but toned down and 
subdued and softened by that ethereal greyness that, produced by atmospheric in- 
fluence, and graduated according to distance, blends the objects together, and forms 
them into a perfect and harmonious whole. This is one of their charms, and a mighty 
charm it is ; this is one of their characteristics, and a proud one it is to have attained ; 
this is one of their merits, and it is a merit possessed in the same degree by but 
few since the day when Titian painted his master-pieces of art. Titian was gifted 
with ethereal perception, and with a power, to a remarkable extent, of analysing and 
representing colour as seen through the medium of the atmosphere. He painted the 
air, or in other words, he: so painted the various subjects in a picture as to convey 
the feeling to us that the air itself is there to tone down, soften, and subdue, and lend 
its enchanting influence to each object he represents. In thissame manner and with 
at least equal success, Jacob Thompson treats jis pictures, and thus gives them a 
charm which others fail to possess. There is a mysticism, a grandeur, a something 
beyond keu which feeds the imagination, and leads it to feel there is a subtle aud 


* Eldmuir; An Art Story of Scottish Home-life, Scenery, and Incident. B 
Jacos THOMPSON, Junior. [llustrated with engravings after paintings by Saath 
Thompson, qWith an Introductory notice by Llewellynn Jewitt, F.S.A. 

London : Sa 
Illustrated. 





mpson Low & Co., 188, Fleet Street. 1 vol. 8vo., pp. 298, 1879. 
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undefined so still far away which it must fathom before it can enter into all 
= an, feelings, and conceptions of the master-mind by which they were 
produced. 

So striking, or, rather so impressive, in its one-ness as a perfect whole is his “ Pro- 
serpine ” for instance, that we are tempted to describe its position and treatment 
as that of the ideal idealised. All is, indeed so perfect, so exquisitely harmonious, so 
sweetly blended, and so delicately balanced, as to produce the feeling in one’s own 
mind, that a single other touch, either laid on or withheld, would mar its beauty as a 
whole. Like as in a delicately ~ beam, where a single grain of sand added to 
or taken from either scale would throw it out of perfect balance, a touch of colour 
more or less would. detract from the porfection of this grand achievement, and take 
away from the harmonious feeling it produces on the properly attuned mind. 

if Art has an ennobling, an elevating, a subduing, and a sweetening influence on 
the minds of people who see its glorious achievements on canvas, surely its effect on 
the minds and lives, and thoughts and actions, of its gifted professors—the thinkers- 
out and producers of those glorious works—ought to be even more manifest. The 
mind imbued with true principles of Art, and gifted with power of grand conception, 
must surely feel the influence of beauty in all its forms more acutely than that of the 
ordinary observer, and become so impressed as to be moulded and fashioned in its 
lovely ways. The subtle influence of Art works on the brain in a manner not to be 
mistaken, and its effect in ameliorating, in softening down, and in ‘‘ toning” the 
minds and actions of its true votaries, and of raising them above their fellows, is 
manifest in many remarkable ways. Its effects are beneficent, and carry the mind 
up from ordinary ways to those that are more spiritual and ethereal 

True Art, we contend—and the book before us gives an opportunity we have 
longed for of putting our views on paper—is a great humaniser, and its influence is, 
or ought to be, felt not only by its professors in their lives and actions, and most 
inward thoughts and aspirations, but equally so by all who study their creations and 
dive into the seas of thought that have aided in their production. In a properly 
balanced picture it is essential that every little detail, every rock or mountain, every 
leaf or tree, every stone or flower, and every accessory of figure, feature, or drapery. 
should be so deeply thought-out and studied as to render the one so subservient and 
necessary to the other, that the observer shall see nothing unduly prominent, but at 
the first glance shall drink in, at one refreshing draught, the entire composition as 
one grand harmonious whole. And here, it seems to us, is a strong analogy between 
Art and Mind. As, in the picture, there should be no one feature standing out harshly 
from the rest, and holding out its garish attractions to catch the eye at the expense 
of the other and more subdued features ; so in the human character of the finished 
man, so far from any one feature being obtrusive or unduly prominent, the various 
phases of character ought to be so nicely balanced and blended that they shall form 
one perfect whole-- a whole that either the adding to, or the taking away from, would 
marand spoil. The mind, like objects of pure classic art, should be delicately rounded 
in all its component parts, so that there should be no obtrusiveness, no jarring dis- 
cords, no painful corners and angles to cast their shadows on the fairer and smoother 
portions, and no inharmonious lines to intersect and cut up its pleasant surface ; and 
art, in those of its favoured followers who study it for itself alone, produces this effect 
and makes it apparent in look, and word, and act. To an acutely sensitive mind a 
harsh word, a disagreeable look, or a discordant feature, are as bad as a dab of incon- 
gruous colour on a fair and lovely landscape. As the greyness or glow of the atmos- 

here,forms a subduing and harmonising medium through which the trees of the 

ndsdape lose their mness, the meadows put on their mellowing bloom, and the 
rocks and mountains ome literally ethereal, so there should be round the human 
heart such a halo or atmosphere of goodness, and purity, and unselfishness, that all 
the actions of the mind and body may, through it, assume that purified, exalted, and 
harmonious one-ness, that ought to be their characteristic feature. 

Jacob Thompson’s paintings, as we have said, gee as their grand distinctive 
feature, the actual presence of the atmosphere, which pervades every part of the 
picture, and, entering subtlely into the mind of the spectator, gives him an insight 
into the realistic nature of the composition that no other could present. It is not in 
figures, or in grouping, or indeed in any one feature that his excellence lies, but in 
harmony of composition, in beauty and mellowness of effect, and in the gift of im- 
porting the very air itself into the brush and canvas. 

Afte: this digression, let us say how heartily we commend “ Eldmuir” to our readers, 





and with what true pleasure we reproduce two of the wood engravings by which it is 


illustrated. These are “ Eldmuir” or ‘‘ Solitude,” the original picture of which is in 
the possession of the Editor; and the “Hope Beyond” which still remains in the 
gifted Painter’s own studio. They are two ot his latest and most glorivus works, and 
our readers cannot but be pleased to have them here re-produced. 








))) 
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PaINTED BY JACOB THOMPSON. 


“THE HOPE BEYOND.” 
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LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE CHURCH SURVEYS, 1649—55. 


LrgvT.-CoL. FIsHWICK, as is eminently due to his high attainments, his unwearying 
industry in the collection and arrangement of facts, and his t natural aptitude 
research, has, we are delighted to see, been given the “ post of honour” in the new 
“ Record Society,” by being the compiler of the initial volume of its proceedi 
The volume is devoted to the printing, for the first time, from the originals in the 
Public Record Office, and in Lambeth Palace Library, of the Church Surveys of Lan- 
cashire and Cheshire, 1649—1655, the first portion being the Parochial Surveys of 
Lancashire, and the second the Surveys of the Lands, &c., uf the Bishop and 

and Chapter of Chester, and of the Warden and Fellows of the Collegiate Church of 
Manchester ; and these are matters of the utmost possible importance both histori- 
cally, topographically, and genealogically, not only to the two counties named, but 
to the Kee student. With scarcely even one solitary exception, these surveys, 
the result of a Commission dated 29th March, 1650, in accordance with an Act of 
Parliament of the preceding year, contain references to every parish or townsbip in 
the county of Lancaster, and the information conveyed is of the most interesting and 
instructive character, giving, as was ordered, in each case, “‘ the number of parson- 
a vicarages, churches, chapels, or other ecclesiastical benefices; the yearly value 
of each of them; the name of the incumbent, proprietor, or possessor ; the name of 
the person who supplied the cure, and what his salary was ; the number of chapels 
belonging to each parish church, and their situation ; what chapels it was advisable 
to detach from their parish churches and annex to other parishes ; and where it was 
needful to erect new churches, and divide parishes.” 

Col. Fishwick has edited the work admirably, and has done good service to local 
history by thus giving it to the world. Like all his topographical undertakings, this 

resent volume by the gallant colonel is faultless in its editing, important in its general 

rings, and valuable as a contribution to historical literature; and we heartily 

thank fim for the care he has bestowed on its preparation, and for the useful intro- 
duction and the copious indexes by which it is accompanied. 

The Record Society has entered upon a career of usefulness that augurs well for 
its success, and we are ylad to have this opportunity of calling attention to its 
excellent and important objects, and of strongly recommending our friends to enrol 
themselves in its ranks. 





LUXURIOUS BATHING.* 


IF any one wishes to know what “ luxurious bathing ” really is, let him or her “‘ take 
adip” into the sumptuous and admirable volume before us, and he will “ rise” 
refreshed in body and mind by ss done so. No book that we have yet seen 
exceeds, and but few indeed at all equal, it in point of typographic excellence, artistic 
merit, or literary clearness ; and assuredly none have ever been produced in which 
faultless taste in paper and binding, and general “ getting up,” have been such a 
prominent feature. ‘I'o see the outside is a treat indeed, but to go through its artistic 
and ty phic achievements page by page, is an evjoyment to be envied. Mr, 
Tuer, the talented author of the book, has contrived to put together a series of the 
most useful, practical, and valuable hints as to bathing that any writer has as yet 
accomplished, and his book becomes therefore one of the most eminently useful of 
works ever issued. For this alone thauks are eminently due to him and the renowned 
firm to which he belongs; but when, in addition, the delicious etchings of the truly 
gifted artist, Mr. Sutton Sharpe, are taken into consideration, the debt that is owin 
to the publishers becomes iudeed great. As etchings they are beyond praise, an 
stamp the artist as ‘‘a man among men” in that particular branch of Art. The 
paper, the printing, the type, the Japanese tissue, and the id old binding, all 
charm one, aud tempt us to say to each of our readers, “If you want a gem of 
typography and Art united, order a copy of this book for yourself and another to 
present to some favoured friend, this Christmas time.” They cannot do better. 

* Luxurious Bathing. By F. Turn, with a series of Etchings by SUTTON SHARPE. 
1 vol. folio, 1879. London; Field & Tuer, Leadenhall Street. 





THE MAGAZINE OF ART—(Cassell, Petter, & Galpin)—has entered on a new phase 
of its existence with the commencement of the present volume, and is now, without 
exception, the most elegant, useful, and well-arranged of any serial of the day. Its 
contributors include many of the very best living writers ; its staff of artists, both 
draughtsmen and engravers, are the most talented of the time ; its printing and get- 
ting up are “good as good can be;” and altogether it is faultless, Need we say 
more? only one thing—and that is, to assure our readers, that if they wish to have a 
thoroughly high class magazine at a price that is scarcely a fourth of its value, they 
ought to order the “ Mayazine of Art,” commencing with its present volume. We 
shall take ocasion to allude to its monthly contents as it progresses. 
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IMPERIAL INDIA.* 


No work yet written upon our Eastern Empire has given us such pleasure in perusal 
as this by the gifte | painter, Mr. Val. C. Prinsep, A.R.A., and none has presented so 
vivid, so life-like, so unaffected, and so naturalistic pictures of Indian life aud Indian 
habits and manners as it. Possessed of unusual facilities for mixing with the very 
highest of the princes of that “golden country,” and being gifted with an unusually 
quick perception, a ready and elegantly flowing power of description, and an enviable 
gift of pourtraying with a few dashes of his pencil all the brilliant characteristics of 
the pet among whom he has moved, Mr. Prinsep has not only presented to the 
world a book of rare literary merit, but has added to it the ‘‘ counterfeit present- 
ments” of many of the notabilities of the country, and views of some of the more 
famous places. It is a book that eminently deserves to be read, and re-read, by every 
Englishman, and without which no library can be ro considered even as ap- 
proaching completeness. We unhesitatingly commend it, and pronounce it to be one 
of the best and most satisfactory books of the season. 

The history of the book itself is of great interest, and tells more unmistakably than 
usual how thoroughly reliable and trustworthy every artistic and literary scrap is, 
and to how much we are indebted to the author for all he has done. When in 
1876 the Royal Titles Bill was passed, and that event was followed on the first day of 
the new year by the proclamation at a é gathering of the Indian Princes at Delhi, 
of our beloved Queen as ‘‘ Empress of India,” the Indian Government wisely deter- 
mined that the novel and truly important ceremony should be immortalised on canvas, 
and they therefore commissioned Mr. Val. Prinsep to proceed to India, make the neces- 
sary sketches, and paint a national picture for presentation to Her Majesty. The 
choice of an artist could not, by any possibility, have been better made. *‘ His father 
was one of the most honoured and valuable members of the Honourable East India 
Company’s Civil Service, and of the Council; and other members of his family were 
intimately, and with distinction, mixed up for many years with Indian affairs, and he 
himself was born in that distant land. Accepting the commission offered to him by 
the Viceroy, Mr. Prinsep at once set out for India with only just time to reach Delhi 
by the “ grand eventful day,” and there he spent a year, travelling about from Maha- 
rajah to Rajah, from M ee and Begum to Na:tch Girls, and from place to 
place, “ gathering honey as he flew,” in the shape not only of material for his grand 
vational picture, but for the charming book he has here produced ; and he returned 
from his native country rich in gems of thought, and with mines of pictorial treasure, 
in the shape of sketches that will be of endless value in the profession to which he 
is so warmly devoted. 

*Imperial India ; an Artist’s Journal, illustrated by nwmerous sketches taken at the 
Courts of oF a ~ Chiefs of India. By Vatu. C. Prinsep, A.R.A. London: 
Chapman & Hall, 198, Piccadilly. 1 vol. 8vo., pp. 852. Illustrated. 





THE MIDDLE TEMPLE. 


Tue MippLe TEMPLE, ITs HistoRY aND AssoctaTIONS (London: Abram & Sons, 
Middle Temple Gate). This little book, of forty-four pogee, gives a very interesting, 
well written, and very readable account of the Middle Temple, from its foundation 
downwards, interspersed with anecdotes, and rendered doubly useful by scraps of 
antiquarian and biographical lore. We t belp suspecting, however, that this 
little volume is simply an unfinished portion of a larger work. Breaking off abruptly 
at the bottom of page 44, without even an imprint or any fit ending, it seems to us to 
have a “scrappy ” look that disappoints us. 








THE TRYPOGRAPH, issued by the-firm of Zuccato & Wolff, has the reputation of 
being the most useful and simple of any of the various transfer processes. We have 
seen many circulars aud other matters printed by this process, and consider them to 
be marvels of clearness, and in every way satisfactory. It is stated that several 
thousand copies can be taken from one stencil-plate—indeed one of our own friends 
writes to us, ‘‘I have used it throughout the year for............work, and from one 
stencil have had more than 5,000 copies.” 6 have not as yet had an opportunity 
ourselves of trying it ; when we have done so we shall call further attention to its 
merits. ; 


MESSRS. W. MANSELL & CO. (816, Oxford Street), have issued what have been 
emphatically designated ‘‘ the Christmas cards of the season ”—a series of exquisite 
photographic vignettes of eee. by Payne Jennings, mounted very appropriately, 
and accompanied by well-selected quotations from the most celebrated poets. - They 
are marvels of elegance, and are assuredly the greatest, and prettiest novelty in the 
way of greeting cards, that this season has called into existence. 
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OUR RED COATS AND BLUE JACKETS.* 

Tag second edition of this capital book has just been issued, and has been brought 
down, in its record of events, to the very hour of its going to press—September, 1879. 
Thus a well-written and reliable account of the Affghan and Zulu campaigns is given. 
A more opportune issue of a book could not well have been made, and a better written 
one could not have been published. The volume gives an account of all the principal 
achievements of British arms, by land and by water, since the year 1793, in which 
year began the great war with France; and the narrative is written in a manner that 
while it commends itself to mature and adult readers, is eminently suited for the 
young. It will form an admirable and very acceptable gift book for the present, or 
indeed for any season, and we cordially commend it. 

* Our Red Coats and Blue Jackets : War Pictures on Land and Sea. By HENRY 
Stewart. Second Edition. London: Jobn Hogg, Paternoster Row. 1 vol. sm. 8vo., 
pp. 396, 1880. 





VERSES. 


WE have received a dainty volume of poesy *—dainty in thought, feeling, and versifi- 
cation ; as well as in paper, printing, and binding ; and more than dainty in the 
delicate expressions of pensive sadness that pervade it from first to last—from an old 
and valued contributor to our paper, Mr. Frederick Bradley, and, although printed 
for ‘‘ private circulation,” we cannot resist the temptation of giving to it a warm and 
cordial greeting. Seldom indeed, if ever, have we seen disappointed hopes more 
sweetly given expression to, or contained in words so eminently calculated to convey 
them to the reader, and enlist his entire sympathy as iv these, and Mr. HKradley may 
rest assured that ‘‘ Verses” will earn for him well merited praise from all lovers of 
true poetry. Gladly would we quote some of the loving and Sucking lines from this 
elegant volume for our readers enlightenment, but to cull even a ‘‘ thought” or two 
from it would be like plucking petals from a rose, and so destroying its beauty as a 
whole. We refrain, therefore, from doing so, and content ourselves with a hope that 
séme day Mr. Bradley will issue an edition for the public ; it would be well received. 

* Verses. By FREDERICK BRADLEY. Printed for private circulation, at the Strath- 
more Press, Perth, by Reuben Bradley. 4to., pp. 72, 1879. 





MR. ARTHUR ACKERMAN, of 191, Regent Street, has introduced a charming 
novelty in Christmas and New Year Cards, which deserves to be patronised very 
extensively “| all people of taste. The designs—crosses, sacred monograms, etc.— 
are in high relief, as are the borders and lettering in gold and colours on the cards 
themselves, and are characterised by the purest taste and the most careful manipula- 
tion of any we have seen. One of these, in which white lilies in natural] colours are 
intertwined with inscribed ribbon on a tinted ground, is especially good, as is also, - 
very especially, another in which the same monogram is surrounded by a cruciform 
border of lilies, with golden doves intervening. We know of none to equal them for 
quiet, saint-like beauty and purity, and we tender hearty thanks to Mr. Ackerman 
for showing such good taste in their production. 

Mr. Ackerman is the accredited agent, also, for the exquisite productions of the 
world-famed firm of L. Prang and Co., of Boston, U.S.A., and their productions this 
year are, if possible, finer, more varied, and more beautiful than ever. We cordially 
commend them. 





Mr ALBERT HILDESHEIMER’S (41, Jewin Street) Cards are, without exception, 
for grandeur of design and marvellous richness of colouring in some, and delicacy and 
perfection of appearance in others, the most truly artistic yet in the market. They 
are the 7 highest possible class of chromo-lithography, and equal to the very best 
oleographs. 





MR. RAPHAEL TUCK (177, City Road), has sent us some of the very handsomest, 
most artistic, and altogether admirable cards we have yet had the good fortune to 
see. The designs are of the highest possible degree of excellence ; the colours rich, 
full, and admirably blended ; the precision of printing true to a mathematical degree 
of nicety ; the verses and other wording well chosen ; and the whole appearance, and 
even ‘‘feel” of the cards—for “‘feel’’ has a deal to do with the beauty and satisfactory 
finish of these elegancies of modern life—is all that could be desired. They are 
thoroughly artistic and good, and put most others we have seen in the shade. We 
very strongly recommend our friends to secure these gems of art. We shall hope to 
speak of Mr. Tuck’s oleographs, of which he has Greended us a list, on another 
occasion. 
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MR. RIMMEL’S NOVELTIES. 


Mr. ROMMEL, as usual, in the annual race for novelties in Christmas gifts—and indeed 
in every other elegancy as well as toilet requisites—bas completely distanced and out- 
stripped all competitors, and has produced such a startling abundance, and such a 
variety of charming and valuable articles, as no other house, lish or Foreign, could 
ever hope to accomplish. First, he has, as usual, a wonderful assortment of Christmas 
and New Year's greeting cards of every ible variety, both in style and size, from 
those which are charmingly painted by hand on white satin, to the small and ever- 
neat chromo card for enclosure in letters, and of all prices, from the most costly single 
examples, to those which may be bought by the ; then he has, in infinite variety, 
boxes, cases, and all sorts of contrivances fitted with bottles of the Choicest Scents, 
and “done up” so exquisitely that they must indeed have had fairy ——— who 

ipulated ion, Then there are Bon-Bons and Crackers, containing fans, and 





popular stories, and bouquets of flowers, and conversation mottoes, and articles of 
costume, enough to stock a first-class milliner’s shop! Then there are Fans of end- 
less variety, ranging in Dm from five or six shillings up to sixty or a hundred 
— each ; Glove and Handkerchief Boxes, of various forms and styles of excel- 
ence ; Sultanas, deliciously perfumed for the same purpose; Musical Albums, for 
wer mg and drawings ; Cut Glass Toilet Bottles of all the newest designs, and 
Smelling 


Bottles such as it is a pleasure to see ; Perfume Diffusers, to render rooms 
fragrant as those of a ; Perfumes, distilled from every imaginable exotic, to give 
joy to one’s existence ; Toilet Vinegar, so essential to the ball room, the assembly, or 
the bath ; Toilet Waters of innumerable new kinds, foremost of which is Mr. Rimmel’s 
latest invention, Hau-de-Toilette ; Preparations for the Hair of all the choicest 
makes, and of course including that most valuable of all, the Extract of Lime Juice 
and Glycerine ; preparations for the Complexion, and for the Teeth; and among a 
thousand other matters, the Ozonized Per, , 80 essential for sanitary pu , 
and for refreshing the air in tifigs and blies, as well as in the rooms at home. 

Surely these are enough from which to select presents for Christmas-tide or any 
other time of the year, and to give joy to all who receivethem. But let us give a hint 
to all our frieuds. It is all bw Pe to send Christmas Cards as cheap and handy 
presents to each and all of one’s friends, but how much better, and more acceptable 
they become, when accompanied by some useful article! The hint we would give, 
and which we trust will be acted upon to the full, is to spend shillings where one 
intended pence, and pounds where one meant to spent shillings, and so accom- 

ny each Christmas and New Year’s card with something good, useful, and valuable. 
Por this purpose, what could be better or more acceptable than family boxes of mixed 
Toilet Soaps, of which those by Mr. Rimmel are the most pure and fragrant of all, or 
smaller boxes containing a few tablets of some of his choicest kinds. Our word for it 
that a box of toilet soaps, or scents, or a selection of his various preparations for the 
teeth, the hair, or the complexion, would be equally as, or more acceptable than, even 
the conventional ae of game or barrels of oysters. The best thing our readers 
can do is to send up cheques to any amount they may intend togo in making gifts at 
this hospitable season, to Mr. Rimmel, of 96, Strand, and leave it to him to send them 
down his own selections. They could not do better. 








MESSRS. MARCUS WARD & CO. in their new designs for Christmas and New 
Year’s greeting cards for the present season, have displayed a purity of taste, a super- 
excell of ipulative skill, and a lavish expenditure of time, labour, and money, 
that none other. either English or Irish, far less any foreign house, has done. This 
year their cards, both in extent and variety, in beauty of design, in charming appro- 
priateness of words, in richness of colouring ; in delicacy, and yet almost microscopic 
minuteness of details, and in exquisite treatment in every part, are all that could, even 
by the most fastidious, be desired , and tempt one to say that “ perfection can no further 
go!” From the simple card of small size and unpretending design, up to the largest 
of all, in all their sumptuous array of satin and fringe and hand painting, or high 
class chromo—all are good, and after carefully going through the whole collection 
with which they have favoured us, we have failed to find even one with which we can 
find fault. The triptychs (as we believe we were ourselves the first to name the three- 
fold cards), of ‘‘ Christmas in the Olden Time” (30203), by T. Walter Wilson, are 

rfect gems of Art; as are also the “ Bric-a-Brac” (1219); and the exquisite 

binet (2427), in which various little doors are made to open and display inward 
treasures. The series in which dogs form a conspicuons feature ; those of the hunt- 
ing field, and the juvenile figures are simply faultless ; while those bearing flowers of 
every kind and hue, brilliantly and truth ully drawn from nature, are marvels of 
artistic excellence. We have no hesitation in again this year, as on former occasions, 
according to Messrs. Marcus Ward & Co. the place of honour among all the producers, 
whether ish or foreign, of these necessary elegancies. 
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MESSRS. EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, the Queen’s Printers, of Great New Street, 
this year, as last, — the lead in the pre ion and issue of the higher 
classes of Christmas, New Year, and other Greeting Cards, and it is, therefore, with 
more than usual pleasure that we not only call attention to their merits, but cordiall 
recommend them to our readers. We have seen none that even moderately approac’ 
some of the designs in beauty, in novelty, and delicacy uf treatment, and the whole 
are marked by a perfection in printing, and a finish in every detail, that is eminently 
pleasing and satisfactory. The Flower series (206) and that of Children and Flowers 
(236) are very charming, and worthy of all praise, while the Naval series—“ Our 
Sailors” (244)—with Eden Hooper’s original verses, are sure to become’ popular. 
Thousands of the “‘ Homes” of England, from the palace of the Prince of Wales down 
through every rank of life to the humblest cottage, have at the present moment some 
of their dearest and most fondly-loved members now “‘ afloat,” and the issue of this 
special series will be a boon indeed to them for dispatch to the absent ones wherever 

ey may be. We cordially commend them noi only for their novelty, their artistic 
treatment, and their appropriateness, but because the verses have a heartiness, a 
manliness, and a ring o! perma that is refreshing and good. ‘‘ Ye Merry Homes 
of England,” with verses by the same, is also a series eminently “ after our own heart.” 
Then among other choice series we have “Swiss Views,” with appropriate and ex- 
quisitely drawn flowers; the “ Four Seasons,” in which the darling little folks are 
better and more naturally drawn than in any other yet before us; two charming 
evening landscapes, “when the kine are coming hame” in the “‘ gloaming of e’en,” 
illustrative of Gray’s Elegy ; a set of marvellously beautiful subjects of «ld-fashioned, 
warmly-clothed children, fetching home the holly, singing as waits, and soon; “ Sea- 
side Studies,’ drawn with more freshness and vigour than is usually imp rted into 
this class of art, and accompanied with verses by Eden Hooper ; the “ Landscape and 
Animal” series; and a  ~ size series (4012) of games of Blind Man’s Buff, Hunt 
the Slipper, Skating, etc. In addition to these, Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode have 
this "spe introduced many new, and strikingly beautiful designs in what we have 
usually called triptych cards, but which we perceive are by this firm named ‘‘ winged 
cards,” most of these have easel supports, and are remarkable not only for their 
simplicity and beauty in design, but for their excellent joints, and the perfect nicery 
of ‘ fit” in every part. They bear, of course, in their inner fold, the same cards as 
in the various series we have noticed, but the case gives an additional value, beauty, 
and charm to them, that increases their value to a marked degree. We repeat of the 
greeting cards of this firm now before us, that none are better, few so good, as those 
of the Ree Printers, and we recommend our readers to ask fur, and see that they 
get, theirs for distribution among their friends. 


TWELFTH NIGHT CHARACTERS.—Mr. F. D. Butler, of Great Portland Street, 
W., has done “‘ excellent good service, my Masters,” oy producing some new packs of 
Twelfth Night characters, which are all that could posxibly be desired by all who 
care—as all ought to care—for the observance of this good old custom. Twellth night 
is rapidly approaching, and we give our readers a hint that, if they wish for enjoy- 
ment pe or to give it to their friends, they cannot do better than send direct 
to Mr. Butler for packs of these elegant and amusing cards, and introduce them at all 
their parties. The ‘“‘ Shakspere Series ” is marvellously good in the drawing, and in the 
choice of quotations, and the ‘‘ Medley Series” very amusing. With each pack an 
elegant little book tells how the game is to be played. 


MESSRS. CAMPBELL & TUDHOPE, of Glasgow, as usual take first rank in the 
production of chromo-lithographic text and gift cards. Wisely aud well this eminent 
firm confine their attention to cards of a religious and strictly moral tendency, and 
none can equal them in this their peculiar walk of Art. For gift cards, whether for 
personal friends, or for school and parochial use, none are better—few so good—and 
we again cordially recommend them. 

MR. B. SULMAN, of the Metropolitan Works, Milton Street, E.C,, who invariably 
takes the lead in those classes of greeting cards in which perfect excellence in work- 
manship and refinement in spirit and in design are combined with, and wedded to, 
marvellous lowness of price, has this year, as usual, produced such an assemblage of 
novelties as must gladden the hearts and charm the eyes of all who see them. Amon 
other series to which the world is indebted to his good taste, are ‘Our Boys,” an 
“* Helen's Babies,” in which infantine life are depicted in all their beauty and natural- 
hess, with a perfection that we have not, in any other series, seen attained. These 
pictures are among the choicest of any, and are eminently suited for preservation in 
album or in frame. One of Mr. Sulman’s specialities is that of embossed chromos, and 
this year, in the scores of new designs he has brought out, he has eveu exceeded 
himself in his usual characteristics of excellence. We assure our friends that in his 
various series they cannot for a moment be at a loss to find exactly what they want, 
and we recommend them to ask for ‘“‘Sulman’s” wherever they go. 
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TUE CHRISTIAN YEAR.—It gives us great pleasure to notice that Messrs. Cassell 
& Co. are now re-issuing Keble’s “ Christian Year,” ally, even profusely, illustrated 
with charming wood engravings, and exquisitely printed on thoroughly good paper, 
in quarto size. Of the ‘‘ Christian Year ’ itself we need say nothing, for its admirable 
character and its excellence are world-known, but of this edition de luxe we may say, 
it is eminently worthy of the glorious hymns themselves, and of the Christian fame of 
their writer. When completed it will doubtless form one of the handsomest and most 
covetable of volumes. It is being issued in monthly parts at sixpence each, and 
twelve will complete the work. 

HAND PAINTED PLATINOTYPE CARDS.—A special, and hearty, word of praise 
is due, and we very warmly tender it, to MESSRS. POULTON & SON, of Lee, Kent, 
for their admiraile photographic Christmas, New Year, and Birthday cards, of which 
they have favoured us with examples. The cards, which are of ‘‘ Cabinet” size. are 
thick and massive, and bordered with black and gold lines. On these are mounted 
charmingly arranged and delicately coloured groups of flowers, agen (oe sou with 
the utmost skill from nature, sapoediened by the platinotype process, and coloured by 
hand in all their natural tints, and accompanied with well chusen and apprupriate 
words. As purely artistic productions, Messrs. Poulton’s cards take first rank, and 
are, indeed, faultless both in taste and execution. 


MESSRS. C. GOODALL & SONS take first rank this year, as usual, as producers 
of high class Christmas and other Greeting Cards, and have issued some of the very 
finest, most purely artistic, and truly elegant, of any that have yet come before the 
ublic. Among the-e masterpieces are the series in which Cupids form the main 
eature, and in which purity of drawing, delicacy of tone and colouring, admirable 
drawing of the figure, appropriateness of accessories, and light atmospheric effect, give 
them a cuarm none others have attained ; again, those in which birds and flowers are 
in roduced, and those also in which insects and the lower orders of animals, with fungi 
and flowers, aud the juvenile series, are all that could be desired. Indeed the whole 
of Mexsrs. Goodall’s cards are ‘‘ perfection perfected,” both in design, in careful 
printing, and in brilliancy and cleanliness of colours, They are excelled by none. 








MR. WILLIAM LUKS (King Street, Covent Garden) has forwarded to us a 
remarkably choice and beautiful selection of Floral greeting cards, which are of 
exquisite beauty and a)-propriateness, Like those we have spoken of in terms of warm 
commendation in other years, these are photographed from the flowers, birds, and 
foliage themselves, and coloured by hand with a trueness to nature which is very 
refreshing. Being quite out of the beaten track of greeting cards, these true Art- 
productions of Mr. Luks ought to commend themselves to all people of taste, and find 
favour in the eyes of all who are fortunate enough to receive them from friends. 
There is a freshness, a purity, a loveliness, and an elegance in these cards that is very 
refreshing, and one cannot well say too much in their praise. 





CALENDARS FOR 1880, 


MESSRS. EYRE & SPO'TTISWOODE have prepared two Card Calendars for sus- 
nsion, of unusual excellence. These are a Japanese design, in which a flight of 
erons, 1n high relief and heightened with gold, on a solid black ground, form a novel 
and very pleasing tablet in the centre. This is one of the most quaintly pleasing we 
have seen, and doubtless will be a favourite with many. The other is the “ Dove,” 
and this, we have no hesitation in affirming, is par excellence, the best of the season. 
It is a calendar amongst calendars, and as a specimen of colour-printing is surely un- 
surpassable. Let-us give a hint to our friends, and to our friends’ friends, that in 
ordering their card calendars for the ensuing year, they head the list with Eyre and 
Spottiswoode’s “ Dove,” No. 3112; they will not regret it. 


FALKNER’S OLD STYLE CALENDAR.—“ Master George Falkner & his Son of 
Manchester,” have produced the very best example ever yet done, of an ‘‘ Old Style 
Calendar for the present yeere of Grace 1880,” that has ever been imprinted by any 
firm. The paper even in its very staining to carry out the idea of age, the type, the 
head and tail pieces and initials, the borders, and signs, and ornaments, as well as the 
wording throughout, are in exquisite taste, and all thoroughly one in keeping with 


the other. As a typographic curiosity, it ought to be stored away with scrupulous 
0! 


care along with his choicest treasures, by every book collector. It can be had, we may 
hint to our readers, from “one Master Geerge Falkner & his Son, At their House, 
numbered 170, in Deansgate, in the ‘‘ittie of Manchester,” “ the price hereof being 
Sixpence, or if sent by the Poste one Halfe-Pennie more.” 
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MESSRS. C. GOODALL & SONS CALENDARS for supension (Camden Works), 
are this year beyond all praise. The “ Office Calendar,” the ‘‘ Calendar of Sports,” and 
the “ Imperial Calendar,” are but a tithe of those produced by this renowned firm, and 
their sizes and forms are as varied and as striking as their pictorial excellence. One 
large calendar has its border composed of the choicest flowers and fruits in all their 
native richness of colouring, on a matt gold ground; while another with quaintly 
drawn groups emblematic of each month and season, is charming from its very naive- 
ness. Others again have borders composed of conventional flowers and foliage, or of 
arabesques, or other ornaments ; but all, from the simplest to the most elaborate are 
highly orn«te, eminently good, and faultless in artistic and manipulative finish. 
Goodall’s Calendars should hang in every ‘‘ home of taste,” and in every office. 


MESSRS BEMROSE & SONS’ CALENDARS (London: 10, Paternoster Build- 
ings, and Irongate, Derby). By the time our present number gets into the hands of 
our readers they will be on the point of selecting their “‘ Calendars” for the coming 
year,and we have no hesitation in assuring them the “ Daily Calendar,” and the 
“Scripture Text Calendar” of Messrs. Bemrose & Sons are the very best in the 
market, and that they cannot possibly do better than secure these for their use. 
Without exception these tablet calendars are the most convenient for use, and the 
best printed of any we have seen. Their ‘‘ Monthly Diary ” for the pocket buok—a 
set of twelve nice little thin books, one for each month—is highly convenient, and 
ought to sell by thousands. We very cordially commend them. 





ARTISTIC PLAYING CARDS. 


hlessrs. WILLIS & Co., of 80, Long Acre, who always rank high among producers 
of Playing Cards, have forwarded to us a couple of new designs, which are eminently 
pleasing and deserving of warm commendation. One of these (300) is a remarkably 
pleasing arabesque pattern, extremely cheerful and bright in a, and having 
a remarkably nice and elegant appearance “‘ on the t e other is the “ Mari- 
gold,” and is one of the most elegant and beautif. 3 season’s productions, 
Carefully and artistically drawn, without the stiffness even oi an approach to conven- 
tionalism, and printed on a rich gold ground, this pattern has a charming effect “in 
hand ” or “on board,” and we can cordially recommend them to our friends. Messrs, 
Willis, we must not forget to note, have this season introduced a useful and “ start- 
ling” novelty in the way of an “‘ Automatic Card Case,” which will be a decided com- 
fort to every household “where cards be played.” It opens with a touch, and the 
simple act of returning the pack closes the case. We advise our friends in ordering 
a Willis’s Cards,” to include an order for these cases. Messrs. Willis’s ‘‘ Calendars ” 
for 1880, Menu Cards, Guest Cards, and Ball Programmes, are, as usual, excellent in 
‘design, good in quality, and eminently suitable for every occasion and every class. 


From THE ARTISTIC STATIONERY COMPANY, of 30, East Parade, 
Leeds,we have received some sample packs of Playing Cards, to which it gives us 
more than usual pleasure to direct attention—so novel, so faultlessly good, and so 
truly beautiful are they. To one of these, the “ Peacock Feathers” pattern, we have 
already taken occasion to allude, and on again seeing it are constrained to emphasise 
all we then said in its praise, and to add that if any of our readers desire to make the 
whist table look rich and elegant, they cannot do better than order this special pat- 
tern from their stationer. Nothing can exceed it in beauty of colour, in clearness of 
drawing, and in richness of effect. Another is a richly jewelled pattern, very elabo- 
rate in design, and engraved and printed with exquisite nicety—so delicate and intri- 
cae indeed is it that its beauties can only be fully realised through a strong lens, and 
then, our word for it, it will be highly appreciated by all people of taste. The third 
is an adaptation of the world-famed “ Willow Pattern” to the back of the Petite 
Mogul. To us, this pattern, simple as it is, has so quaint, so cheerful, so pleasing, 
and so original an effect on the whist table, and feels and looks so nice and pleasant 
in the hand, that we confess it to be eminently to our liking, and all that any one 
could wish it to be. Other sample cards which we bave received are the “‘ Prince 
of Wales’ Arms ;” the “Imperial Crown and Garter;” the two Universities ; the 
“Humming Birds;” and the “‘Marbled” patterns, to some of which we have on 
@ previous occasion called attention; and the “ Love Birds,” which is pleasing beyond 
measure. These are all equally good, and our readers cannot do better than specify 
“ Hunt’s ” in sending for them. 


THE MENU AND GUEST CARDS of the Artistic Stationery Company are far 
more than of average excellence, and indeed none that we have seen, from whatever 
firm they have emanated, have approached them in simple and pure elegance of de- 
fign and in perfection of printing. They are all that could be desired for use in any 

ome of taste. 
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The old established and eminent firm of WoottEy & Co., of 210, High Holborn, 
have this season more than ever— if that were possible—sustained their high and well 
won reputation as producers of the very highest and most faultless classes of Playing 
Cards, and their pattern book presents a perfect ‘‘ sea of beauty ” for the eye of the 
connoisseur in art to dwell upon and revel in. So:lavish indeed is it in variety and 
richness of design, that it is difficult to pick out any of the patterns and say they are 
the best. Many might be chosen, which would each be the best and most sterling of 

its class ; but the classes of design are so abundant, that it would indeed be difficult 
to say which is best of all. We are glad to see that many of the patterns which we 
have in other years felt it our duty to commend, have been retained for the present 
season, and still rank among the most attractive of the whole collection. There are 
however, many entirely new and novel designs which are sure to become popular, and 
in each of these their artistic and manipulative skill is ee in a marked degree. 
In quality of card, in richness of colour, in beauty of design, and in “ body,” the 
“ Palace Gold M ” are unequalled by any other, and are, indeed, all that even the 
most fastidious would desire them tobe. The “ Blackberry ” (108), ‘‘ Convolvulus” 
106), “ Plum ” (105), “ Butterfly ” (103), “‘ Cherries ” (102), and the “‘ Willow Pattern 
te” (214), are simply exquisite ; the latter be: uite a new idea, and well carried 
out, has an excellent appearance on the table, and deserves to recejve universal sup- 
port. Then we have a pleasing series of “ Flora Moguls ;” a remarkably fine series 
of ‘‘ Eureka Gold Moguls,” with rounded corners, and named index-pips ; and other 
“ Moguls ”—all of faultless excellence ; and of course there are “ Harrys” and “ High- 
landers,” of all the usual gradations of quality and price. It is not too much to say, 
in reference to the cards of this firm, that whether they are of the highest or the 
lowest or any intermediate price that are chosen by the buyer, he may with con- 


fidence rely on the quality being thoroughly good, and the designs and printing of 
the most satisfactory character. ’ 





THE MULTIPLE PROCESS of the Artistic Stationery Company at Leeds, is a con- 
venient, highly useful, and pleasingly effective process for printing fac-simile copies 
of letters. Added to all its other advantages, it possesses that of extreme cheapness, 
for, for small size the whole apparatus is to be for three shillings. It will soon 
save itself to all purchasers. 





THE JEWELLER AND METAL WORKERS’ ALMANACK, DIARY, AND 
DIRECTORY (W. Allen, 109, Barnsbury Road, N.), is just one of those useful 
anuuals that are essentiai to the trades for whose convenience they are prepared. In 
this compact little volume there is more real and valuable information than in most, 
and we can assure not only Jewellers and Metal Workers, but others, both connected 
and unconnected with those trades, that they will find it a most useful companion to 
the desk, the counting-house, the workshop, or the library. 





THE annual volumes of the ‘‘ WEEKLY WELCOME,” “‘ FRIENDLY VISITOR,” 
“ WEEKLY VISITOR,” and ‘‘BAND OF MERCY” (8S. W. Partridge & Co., 9, 
Paternoster Row), are, without ex ion, the four most attractively and elegantly 
bound volumes of the season, and will please every one into whose tks they may 
fall. The taste displayed in the binding, with the introduction of lovely pictures 
amidst a “‘ sea of gold and colours,” is very striking, and forms fitting shrines for the 
truly admirable and faultless reading with which they are filled. We know no better, 
more useful, more encouraging, more pure, and more strictly Christian-like and moral 
publications than these, and we give them our very heartiest commendation. 





THe “LADIES’ TREASURY” (Bemrose & Sons, 10, Paternoster Buildings) for 
1879 is, as usual, a “Treasury ” rich in all that is good and useful and valuable to its 
readers, and full to overflowing with information upon every possible point connected 
with home and home appliances, dress and personal adornments, domestic and other 
branches of economy, cookery, music—indeed everything that can be wanted. Itis 
just the book for the housewife, or the young lady, and is one of the most useful and 
appropriate of gift books. 





“ GOLDEN HOURS” and “‘ SUNSHINE” (William Poole, 12a, Paternoster Row) 
are books eminently ‘‘ after our own heart,” and which, year after year, we look for 
with pleasure, and recommend with emphatic earnestness. Edited by Dr. Whitte- 
more, and contributed to by a staff of earnest and good men as writers, “ Golden 
Hours” brings sunshine to the hearts of its readers, while “ Sunshine” renders the 
hours indeod golden to all who read it As gift books, these are all that can be 
wished for, from their distribution a rich and golden harvest of good must result. 
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Hotes, Queries, and Gleanings. 


JAMES DANIELL, A CENTENARIAN. 


In Beaminster Church, Dorsetshire, is a tablet to the memory of a centenarian, who 
figured in the Monmouth Rebellion, and on which is the following inscription, sup- 
plied by a descendant of the family :— 


SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF 
JAMES DANIEL, GENT* 

An ancient inhabitant of this town and long distinguished for his Christian 

r, his Protestant Nonconformity, and his zealous devotion to the 
cause of civil and religious freedom. Under the tyranny of King James the 
Second he endured much disquietude for conscience sake ; and on one occa- 
sion, narrowly esca falling into the hands of the Government emissaries, 
who were appointed to apprebend him. 

The burial ground on the family estate in this neighbourhood, and in which 
his remains and those of his descendants are interred, was desi by him 
to indicate the place, and commemorate the event, of his wonderful 
concealment. 

He died in Gare of our Lord 1711, aged one hundred years. His sur- 
viving relatives of the fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh generations have united 
to rear this tablet in honour of the Piety and Principles of their Paternal 
ancestor. 1835. Tempora Mutantur. 

James Daniel, ... ae ae 1711, aged 100 years. 
John Daniel, io “ne « a: « 
James Daniel, ... so ani oo Sa 84 
Ann Daniel, _... ne po « 86 
Thomas Hine, ... ins sini i ee 76 
Elizabeth Hine, [xe Daniell] wife of Thomas 
Hine, phe a na sn 14, 74 

Elizabeth Hine, wife of James Hine, 1807, 83 
Cary, son of James and Elizabeth Hine, 1810, 4 
Betsey Daniel, wife of John Daniel, 1816, ,, 42 ,, 

[Then follow the names of others, supposed to be d tic servants of the family.] 


The following paragraph, relating to the above, is copied from an old Beaminster 
paper :—“Tn an unusual situation at the top of a hill, at a retired spot called Knowle, 
about a mile from Beaminster in the direction of Stoke, is a burying place, of a dif- 
ferent character from that round the old church. It is totally distinct from an 

igi iety, and had its origin in a somewhat romantic incident, which we shi 

iefly relate. Mr. James Daniell, a lawyer, of Beaminster, a great-great- dfather 
of the present family of that name, was ey the persecutions inflicted w 
the Nonconformists, the body to which he belonged, to join the standard of Mon- 
mouth, when that unfortunate personage landed at Lyme, in 1683, and to be present 
at the decisive battle of Sedgemore. Mr. Daniel was among the number of those who 
escaped from the field and who took refuge from their pursuers in flight. Many of 
his comrades were captured on the road, but he su ed in reaching Beaminster, 
and placing himself once more beneath the shelter of his beloved home. Not long, 
however, was he permitted to remain there undisturbed, for being a man of influence 
and property, a reward was soon offered for his apprehension, a reward which too many 
in those days were too eager to carn. The monster Jeffrys was presiding at Dorches- 
ter, and scores of lives were sacrificed to his miscalled justice. Every day brought 
in fresh victims, and the arrival uf Mr. Daniell as a prisoner was rly expected, 
but as yet the fugitive, by concealing himself in the chamber, had eluded all pursuit. 
He soon, however, found it unwise to remain in Beaminster, and accordingly prepared 
for a departure, first offeri p @ fervent prayer, in answer to which he imagined he 
heard a voice from beneun atime to him, ‘ Flee to the west.’ He religiously obeyed 
the mandate, and shortly afterwards found himself at Knowle. A barn then occupied 
the spot, which has since been appropriated to a more sacred purpose, and thither he 
directed his steps, concealing himeelf on his arrival beneath some straw, with which 
the floor was covered—agitated enough, no doubt, but still maintaining an unshaken 
faith in the Providence in which he trusted. Scarcely had he effected his conceal- 
ment, ere the voices of his pursuers were wafted to his agonized ears. The soldiers 
of James, and the emissaries of Jeffrys, were but too ready to do the bidding and to 

. Beaminster had 





imitate the character of their abominable masters. The premises at 
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been unsuccessfully searched, and information had been furnished of the probable 
retreat of the fugitive. Accordingly, the pursuers, like bloodhounds pouncing on 
their prey, rushed madly into the barn, not doubting of a successful issue. Strange 
to say, their minutest search was fruitless. In vain were their spears thrown eagerly 
into the straw, which was as eagerly trampled on by their impatient feet. In vain 
their practised eyes peered gone into every nook and corner likely to afford con- 
cealment. Aguin and again was the search renewed, but invariably with the same 
result. At length it was given up, the barn was left to the undisturbed ion of 
the fugitive. whose feelings may Be imagined but cannot be described. ference fd 
he believed, by the immediate interposition of Providence, he determined in the first 
outpourings of his gratitude upon the sacred appropriation of the spot to the final 
depository of his mortal remains after the trials of earth should have passed away. 
In after years, when the heat of the persecution had subsided, and when the men of 
the west could talk in safety over the memory of their beloved Monmouth, and with 
righteous indignation about the horrors of the bloody assize, and the judge, whose 
atrocities were so familiar in their locality, the barn at Knowle was removed, and the 
bones of the old man, over whose furrowed brow a hundred years had passed, and 
whose wonderful escape has formed the theme of many a fireside conversation, were 
borne to their last resting place upon the spot which he so long ago had selected for this 
purpose, and which to the present moment has been adopted as the only burying 
ground of his descendants.” 

Nottingham. T. C. Hing. 

* On a presentation cup of the 17th century, now in possession of the contributor 
of the above, the centenarian’s name, which is there engraved, thereon is spelled 
** Daniell.” 





CARDINAL WOLSEY AT NOTTINGHAM. 


Tuat the great Cardinal passed through Nottingham on his way from Cawood Castle, 
is certain, and this would be the = event of the year, 1530, in which it occurred. 
is 


There is no evidence whatever of heving then taken up his abode, as Hepworth 
Dixon affirms, at the Castle, nor yet for the harsh treatment he is supposed to have 
received at the hands of Sir William Kingston, Constable of the Tower, in whose 
charge he was placed, and which is implied by the author of the ‘‘ Two Queens,” 
when he says, it was at ‘‘ Nottingham Castle where be was sick to death, yet still the 
iron Constable dragged him on.” On the contrary, Cavendish says that his instruc- 
tions from the King as given to the Cardinal were “to take your journey to him at 
your owne pleasure, commanding me to attend upon you with ministrations of due 
reverence, and to see your person preserved inst all inconveniences that may 
ensue ; and to elect all such your old servaunts (in number 24) nowe his (the Kino’s) 
to serve you by the way, who have most experience of your diet.” These which the 
Cardinal calls “ comfortable words,” certainly give us the impression that Sir William 
Kingston, who, while on the journey, was reproved by his Eminence for kneeling to 
him, would give every consideration to the comfort and wishes of his illustrious prisoner, 
and that as the latter had a dread of being lodged in castles, he would be permitted 
to take up his abode in the more congenial society of his brethren either at Lenton 
Abbey or one of the Friaries in Nottingham, or most probably at the Hospital of 
St. John, of which he is patron. Nevertheless, owing to the sickness under which he 
was labouring, it was with the greatest difficulty that he, on the following day, 
succeeded in reaching the Abbey at Leicester, where, dismounting from his favourite 
mule, he was assisted to the couch, on which. a few hours after, giving ‘utterance to 
the memorable words, “ If I had served my God as dilligently as I have served the 
King, He would not have given me over in my grey haires,” he gently passed away. 
Cavendish concludes the story of his beloved master, the fallen but once powerful 
ecclesiastic, to whose scarlet hat, set up and surrounded SN ae tapers. even 
nobles were required to make obeisance, in these words, “ Who liste to read and 
consider with a clear eye this history, may beholde the uncertainty of dignities, the 
flattering of feigned friends, and the fickle favour of worldly princes, whereof this 
Cardinal hath felt and tasted both of the sweete aud soure in each degree ; as fleet- 
ing from honours, losing of riches, deposed from dignities, forsaken of friends, and 
the mutuability of princes and their favour ; of all which things he had in the world 
the full felicity, as long as fortune smiled upon him, but when she began to frown, 
how seon was he deprived of all these mundane joys and vaine pleasures.” 


Nottingham. T. C. Hove. 
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MONUMENT OF GEORGE COKE, BISHOP OF BRISTOL AND HEREFORD, 
HEREFORD CATHEDRAL. 





